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THE SON OF A FIDDLER 


I 
THE BOY AND THE FIDDLE 


HE boy sat in the barn door in the sunshine, 

his hat on the floor beside him. It was May, 

and the apple-tree across the road gave out an odor 

of spice and sweetness. The sun glinted on his 

hair and fell across something that he held in his 

hands. It was a violin, long and ill-shaped and 
patched — a mere fiddle. 

The boy held it lovingly, adjusting the screws 
and rubbing the tarnished wood with an old silk 
handkerchief. He raised it to his chin and drew 
the bow across the strings. A wail of protest and 
courage emerged from the long shape. With a 
sigh of satisfaction, the boy nestled his chin upon 
the wood and closed his eyes. The bow groped, 
and rose and fell; and the notes, at first stiff and 
cramped, crowded fast, and faster, in a joyous 
clatter of sound. The robin in the apple-tree 
perked an amazed eye through the blossoms. 
Then he hopped to the farthest tip of the branch 
and threw back his head in a burst of song. The 
oriole, down the lane, took it up, and the field- 
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sparrow from the fence twittered a shrill re- 
sponse. 

The boy, unconscious of the birds, played on. 
His eyes were closed and his face had the look of 
a sleep-walker. The violin squeaked and sang 
and murmured and laughed. Suddenly a shadow 
fell across the bow. It faltered and stopped — 
and the boy looked up. 

A man stood in the doorway, his under lip 
thrust out and his shaggy head nodding in time 
to a satirical grin on his face. The boy flushed 
and dropped the violin. His glance avoided the 
man’s and sought the top of the distant mountains 
with an affectation of indifference. 

“Playin’, be ye?” said the man. 

The boy nodded. He had got up and was gath- 
ering the instrument under his scant coat. 

“You can play out into the pertater lot,” said 
the man jocosely, “that’s where you can play.” 

The boy hurried away, the violin held close 
under one arm. It seemed to melt into his brown 
figure as he ran toward the house. It effaced it- 
self in the boy, as the boy effaced himself in the 
landscape. 

The man, watching the hurrying figure, gave a 
grim chuckle. ‘‘Now, where d’ you s’pose he got 
that thing?— Same kind of foolishness he’s al- 
ways up to”’ —his face softened — “him and his 
dad afore him.” ; 


II 
SPENCER GORDON COMES HOME 


LEVEN years before the May morning when 

the violin sounded from the barn door and 
the birds sang, a man had tramped wearily up 
the long lane to the farmhouse. As he came 
in sight of the house, he half paused, shifting the 
child on his arm to a more comfortable position. 
He pushed back his hat, gazing eagerly at the 
long row of milkpans shining against the garden 
fence, at the loose pile of wood near the door, 
the hens clucking in the sunshine, and the big 
dog lying on the stone doorstep. As he came 
near, the dog lifted his tail and let it fall with 
a feeble thump. His head, thrust between his 
outstretched paws, remained motionless, but one 
eye blinked watchfully at the horizon. 

The man quickened his step. The child on 
his arm lifted a curly head and looked curiously 
about him. The dog’s tail fell to thumping 
gently and the skin wrinkled loosely on his back. 
He gave a short, quick bark. A woman came to 
the door and looked out inquiringly. She had a 
calm, strong face, framed-in a white cap, and — 
gray eyes. As they fell on the figure coming up 
the lane, they darkened. She shaded them from 
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the light, watching it intently. Then her hands 
fell to her sides. 

When he had come very near to her he spoke. 

“TI ’ve come home, mother.” 

She nodded sharply. 

The child had shrunk against his father’s neck, 
looking at her with half-frightened eyes. They 
were gray like her own. Slowly she held out 
her hands. A light had come over her face. It 
was like sunshine across the side of a mountain. 
The child reached up his hands and slipped qui- 
-etly toward her. ‘The man sank into a chair with 
a quick sigh, removing a burden from his back. 
It slid to the floor with a muffled, resonant sound. 
He sat looking about the familiar room, an ex- 
pression half weary, half bitter on his lips. 

The woman did not look at him. Her eyes 
were on the child’s face. She untied the strings 
of the prim, stiff hat and ran her hand over the 
loose curls. 

‘How old is he?” she asked. 

“Two and a half,” said the man. His look of 
interest had died out. He sat bent forward in 
his chair, his elbows on his knees, resting heavily. 

The woman glanced at him sharply. “You 
have n’t had any breakfast,”’ she said. 

The man shook his head indifferently. 

She rose, with a quick exclamation, and pushed 
forward the kettle on the stove. ‘Nor him 
either?”’ She glanced at the child still resting 
on her arm. 
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“He had some milk,” said the man, “I came 
across some cows early. I had a cup with me.” 
He motioned toward the bundle beside him. 

She did not look at it. 

“T’ll have breakfast right off,’ she said. 

She moved quickly to and fro between the pan- 
try and table, bringing out fresh pink ham, cool 
butter, a pitcher of buttermilk, and big’ slices of 
rye bread. She placed the teapot on the stove, 
and made a dish of milk porridge for the child, 
sweetening it with brown sugar and testing it in 
gentle, cautious sips. 

When the table was ready she hesitated a min- 
ute. Then she went slowly up the uncarpeted 
stairs leading out of the room. The man heard 
her moving about in the room overhead, for a few 
minutes, and a cautious sound of furniture being 
moved. When she reappeared she carried in her 
hand a child’s high chair. It was painted red, 
with blue flowers across the back. She wiped 
the dust carefully from the seat and rounds, and 
lifting the child into it, pinned a big towel about 
his neck. 

The man drew up to the table. He ate slowly 
of the generous food, leaving it for the most part 
on his plate. The tea he drank eagerly and fe- 
verishly, and nodded quickly when she offered to 
refill his cup. When he had finished, he pushed 
back his chair and sat looking at the floor. 

“Where ’s father?” he asked. 

“They ’re ploughing the east lot,” she said. She 
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was feeding the child the last of the porridge, a 
half smile on her lips as she watched the tiny 
mouth open and close over each greedy sip. 

“He *ll be back to dinner ?”’ 

She nodded. ‘Martha went down with some 
drink for them. She ought to be back by now.” 
She glanced inquiringly through the open window. 

The man rose and went toward the door. 

“What ’s his name ?” she asked quickly. 

** Alec,” he said. 

Her face lighted with a pleased look. “Hell 
like that,”’ she said. 

The man nodded absently. 

After standing for a moment in the open door, 
he strolled across the yard. 

A girl coming through the barnyard gate 
stopped and looked at him inquiringly. She was 
large and thickset, and carried herself awkwardly. 
She quickened her pace as she came toward him, 
staring broadly. A big foolish smile came into 
her face. 

‘“‘Hullo!’? She spoke incredulously. 

“Hallo,” he responded. 

She stood looking at him. 

“You back ?” she said. 

He nodded briefly. 

_ “Got any folks?” she asked. The smile had 
widened. 

He motioned toward the house. “My little 
boy ’s in there,” he said. 

She stared toward the open door. ‘Mother 
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got him?” she asked. Then she grinned fool- 
ishly. 7 

The man looked at her and turned past her 
toward the barn. 

She intercepted him. ‘“Where’s She gone 
to?” The big, foolish mouth gaped loosely at 
him. 

He shook her off. ‘“I don’t know.” 

““She dead?” she persisted. 

“T tell you I don’t know,” he said harshly. 

She turned back toward the house, the broad, 
vacant smile at a dead stop on her face. 


Lt 
COUSIN LOIS REMEMBERS 


HE paused in the doorway and stared at the 

child. He thrust a finger into his mouth and 

stared back, peeping from behind his grandmo- 
ther’s skirts. 

The girl deposited the heavy jug she carried 
on the floor, and snapped her fingers at him. 
Her face was contorted in a friendly grimace. 
The child, after one look at it, buried his head in 
the protecting skirts. 

“It’s time to get the vegetables for dinner, 
Martha,” said the woman, lifting the frightened 
child to her arm. 

‘““Where’s Lois?” demanded the girl. She 
had crossed the room and reached down the dish- 
pan from its nail. 

“Up in the north shed chamber. She’s spin- 
ning,”’ replied the woman. “Don’t dawdle now. 
Men folks can’t wait.” 

“Tt’s only half-past ten,’’ muttered the girl. 
She snapped her fingers again at the peeping eyes, 
and made a foolish lunging “boo!” at the shrink- 
ing figure as she went toward the cellarway. 

The woman gave a sigh of relief and placed the 
child on the floor. ‘There, run and play,” she 
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said encouragingly. Her voice was soft and gen- 
tle — a monotone. 

The child looked up and smiled winningly. 

The woman smiled back as she looked down at 
him. . . . The smile faded and her face became 
very grave. She stood lost in thought. 

The child put up his hand, with a pretty impe- 
rious gesture, and seizing her skirts, pulled him- 
self to his feet. 

He toddled across the room into the sunshine 
of the open door. Suddenly he stopped and half 
turned, finger in mouth. 

His grandmother looked up absently. A young 
woman stood in the doorway. Her startled eyes 
were fixed on the child’s face. . . . 

“Whose child is that?’ she demanded. 

““Spencer’s,”’ said the woman shortly. She had 
turned toward the sink. 

A flood of color came into the younger woman’s 
face. Her eyes had an awed look. They were 
still fixed on the child. 

“Come here,”’ she said slowly, holding out her 
hands. 

He turned, taking his finger from his mouth, 
and ran swiftly toward her, burying his face in 
her gown with a little gurgling laugh as he reached 
her. 

She gathered him up in her arms. Her face 
was aglow. But there was a half shrinking look 
in the searching glance she bent upon him. 

“Don’t you know Cousin Lois?” she said. 
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The child gurgled again and made a lunge at 
the shining braids of dark hair. She reached up 
quickly and caught the little hands, but not before 
they had disarranged the smooth locks. 

She laughed softly —a rich, prim laugh — and 
carried the fingers to her lips. Her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes shone. 

The child’s father, coming from the direction 
of the barn, passed the window and looked in. 
He turned quickly away and retraced his steps. 

“Where is Spencer, Aunt Lois?” asked the 
young woman. She put down the child, and came 
across the room to the sink, picking bits of wool 
from her dress as she came. Her face was turned 
away. 

‘*‘Down in the east lot,” said the woman. “He 
went down to find father.’”’ She glanced a little © 
anxiously at the clock. ‘He ought to be home 
by this time.” 

The younger woman made no response. She 
was looking at the child, who had toddled up be- 
hind her and stood pulling at her skirt for another 
frolic. 

“He looks like you, Aunt Lois,” she said 
slowly. , 

The older woman nodded. “I saw it,” she 
said, “first thing. — His name ’s Alec,” she added, 
non-committally, after a little pause. 

The young woman’s face lighted. She reached 
down to the child again. He toddled away, laugh- 
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ing and looking back. Suddenly he stopped with 
a little ery, and ran to her side. 

Martha stood in the cellar door. The foolish 
laugh deepened in her face. 
‘Playin’ with Spencer’s boy, be ye?” she said. 


IV 
A TRIAL DINNER 


HE woman watching at the window gave a 
sigh of relief. ‘They ’re coming,” she said. 

She began to take up the meat and vegetables 
from the big kettle, casting a last glance at the 
table and directing Martha’s stumbling move- 
ments. ‘Get the cider,” she said, indicating the 
brown pitcher at her elbow, ‘‘ and don’t break it. 
— Here, Lois, set this on the table.”’ 

The younger woman received the heavy platter 
in both hands, and turned toward the table. She 
was facing the door. The two men were coming 
in. <A fresh, clear color rose in her face as she 
saw the newcomer, and her eyes did not look 
away. 

He came up to the table unsteadily, holding out 


his hand. It shook a little. She set down the — 


platter and laid her own in it. “* How do you do, 
Cousin Spencer,”’ she said gently. 

The older man went over to the sink and took 
up a big dipper, turning toward the kettle of hot 
water on the stove. Something tripped him and 
he looked down suddenly. ‘Hullo!’ he said. 

The child looked up and smiled shyly, pulling 
himself out from the big legs. 
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The man made a mock lunge at him with the 
dipper. ‘“‘Where’d you come from?” he in- 
quired jovially. 

The onlookers breathed more freely. The old 
man lathered his hands vigorously. Self-approval 
and emotion battled in his face. 

The farm-hands came tramping in. There were 
eight of them, heavy-footed and_big-handed. 
They had washed at the bench by the well outside, 
and strolled to their places at the table without 
ceremony. They had seen the newcomer in the 
field. Only one of them paid any attention to 
him. 

This was a tall man with a heavy shock of red- 
dish hair. He was commonly known as the Fool. 
He was six feet two, and was built in sections, 
the upper half braced stiffly back as if going down 
hill, the lower bent at the knees as if climbing 
heavily or wading through deep grass. He looked 
across to the newcomer and nodded encouragingly. 
“You done right to come home, Spencer,” he 
said with guttural slowness. 

A silence fell on the table. The blessing was 
hurried into it; and the clatter of knives and 
forks followed close. An interval of feeding suc- 
ceeded. 

The women came and took their places at the 
table. The child sat between his grandmother 
and Cousin Lois and ate alternately from either 
plate, bestowing his favors with lordly appetite. 

“Here, Alec,” said the older woman coaxingly. 
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She held up a bit of soaked bread, temptingly, on 
a fork. 

The old man, at the other end of the table, 
glanced up quickly under gruff eyebrows. He 
went on spreading the thick slice of rye bread. 
When it was finished he raised it to his mouth 
and bit out a huge circle. He chewed it slowly, 
his eyes on the boy’s face. Then he took a heavy 
gulp of cider, removing the foam from his lips 
with his tongue. ~His face wore a pleased expres- 
sion. His eye wandered to the boy’s father, who 
sat beside him. 

“Looks pretty hearty,’’ said the old man, nod- 
ding down the table toward the child. 

The younger man assented. A relieved look 
had stolen into his face. That which he had 
come to accomplish was finished. He could take 
his rest. 


V 
A PASTORAL DANCE 


HE twilight came on slowly, very warm and 
still. The men had finished their work, and 
lounged, in shirt-sleeves, on the grass outside the 
door. From the top of the tall locust the voice 
of the katydid dropped down, and the smell of 
fresh earth crept up from the east lot. Through 
the open window came a low, intermittent sound. 
The men, who had been laughing and talking, 
were suddenly quiet. The sound had drifted into 
low music. When it ceased, they stirred slightly. 
“Come out here, Spence,” called one of them, 
a thickset, burly man. ‘Come out where we can 
hear.” 

He appeared in the doorway, the violin held 
under his chin, the bow feeling vaguely for notes. 
A gray-streaked lock of hair fell forward on his 
brow, and his eyes glowed black beneath it. He 
came slowly down the steps, the bow keeping 
time. He stopped at the locust-tree, and the 
bow played on. It was the story of wandering. 
The men shaded their eyes or looked away. The 
Fool, lying on his long back under the locust, 
stared up at the sky. 

Presently he sat up, the big head moving from 
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side to side. The music had passed into a clumsy, 
rhythmic gavotte. 

The Fool rose slowly to his feet, his eyes fixed 
on space. A smile circled his big lips. When 
he reached his height, he shook himself. He 
stamped his big legs and shook them free. The 
music caught him, and he drew himself up stiffly. 
Balancing on one leg, he bent the knee of the 
other, and did a giant heel-and-toe with a huge, 
hanging foot. It came to the ground with a thud, 
and the other foot took it up. 

The men looked at each other and grinned. 
The music played softly on. The Fool’s face 
had a rapt look. 

Slowly he placed his arms akimbo and, squint- 
ing down the length of his long leg, moved three 
quick steps to the right and three to the left and 
ended with a long shuffle of heel.and toe. 

The music deepened and quickened. The Fool 
threw back his head, with arms akimbo, and aban- 
doned himself to its sway. Back and forth across 
the short grass, faster and faster, he moved, his 
knees bent, his back stiff, gazing on the heavens 
— heel and toe beating time. 

Cousin Lois had come to the door. She stood 
looking out. The child on her arm nestled sleep- 
ily against her shoulder. She sat down on the 
steps, smiling a little at the dancing figure. Her 
eyes wandered to the player’s face, with its hollow 
cheeks and flaming eyes. The arm holding the 
child tightened and he moved sleepily, nestling 
closer to her side. 


———s —— 
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The music came to a sudden stop. The Fool 
halted, transfixed, gazing on the heavens... . 
Slowly he looked down. He smiled sheepishly. 

The men applauded him. ‘Well done, Wil- 
lum!” — “You’re a dandy!’’— “Give us an- 
other.” 

The Fool shook his head. He sat down, a 
look of complacency on his face. 

““Go on, Spence,” urged the burly man. 

The bow, feeling tentatively among the strings, 
half stopped. A shadow crossed the player’s 
face. His eye fell on the woman and child rest- 
ing against the side of the house, and the bow 
stole forward in a low, brooding sound. 

They hushed again. .. . The grandmother, 
just inside the door, shaded her eyes with her 
hand; and through the open window, Martha’s 
foolish eyes looked out dumbly. 

The lullaby deepened and broadened and grew 
to a pastoral melody, full of a rich, sweet assur- 
ance. Slowly the melody changed. Haunting 
strains crept into it—and melted away —and 
emerged again. It grew more definite. 

They glanced at each other, a little askance. 
Willum grinned foolishly. He sat up, his big 
head beating time. The notes played on. Lois’s 
eyes were bent on the player, a look of question- 
ing in them. Her lips trembled. Slowly they 
opened and took the melody in a full, rich voice, 
—‘*Home, home, sweet, sweet home!” The 
men stirred uneasily for a moment. Then one by 
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one they joined in, singing with free, hearty 
vigor. 

A look of content crossed the player’s face. 
When the song was finished, the bow glided 
swiftly into a little air, half comic and half sad. 
He played it with a lingering, affectionate touch, 
his eyes fixed on Lois and the child. The child’s’ 
head was against her breast. When the air was 
done he put down the violin. 


VI 
A CHILD AND A DEAD FACE 


WEEK later Spencer Gordon was dead. He 
had come home to die, and he wasted no 
time about it. The dying was perhaps the most 
successful act of his life. There had been a little 
of everything in the life — school-teaching and 
clerking, a little farming, peddling, a little sinning 
and marrying —and a great deal of repentance. 
Of the world that gathered in the big farmhouse 
and front yard the day of the funeral, there was 
no one too young to know the story. It rehearsed 
itself, in an undercurrent of thought, while the 
old minister prayed and read the scripture and 
spoke solemn words. It had been a life of self- 
indulgence and fiddling and writing poetry and 
running away with an actress; and this was the 
end. He was twenty-four years old. They all 
believed in retribution. But something about the 
straight, slim figure, lying in decent black clothes, 
in the musty parlor, awed them strangely. He 
had lived a life apart; and in death he was di- 
vided. The white, clinched face, long after it 
was shut away underground, haunted them; and 
Spencer Gordon’s life, as the years passed by, 
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took on a coloring of romance and mystery that 
attached itself to the farm that had been his home 
and became inseparable from the life of his child. 

The child, held up to see his father’s face, 
whimpered a little and drew back. Cousin Lois 
patted him gently and solemnly. Her face was 
very white, in its crape setting. But there were 
no tears. The thin, level gaze of her serene eyes 
was fixed on something beyond the line of vision. 
Perhaps it was her own self she saw lying there. 
. . . Perhaps the life of the child stretched away 
before them. Cousin Lois was of those who see 
visions. She never spoke of them. 

A year later the tragedy of her life had filled 
its measure and the visions were done. 

She kept the child very close to her side until 
the last days. Then she asked that he might be 
sent away — that she might go in peace. 

The grandmother, who had been almost jealous 
of her absorption of the child, looked at her, 
incredulous. “I thought you loved him,” she 
said. 

The sick girl shook her head slowly. ‘I don’t 
love any one — alive — Aunt Lois.” 

The child was sent to a neighboring farm. 
When he came back he sought Cousin Lois in 
every room. But the white face had vanished. 
He remembered it always as it looked, framed in 
the dark hair, looking out at him while she taught 
him little prayers and hymns. She told him sto- 
ries about “ When your father was a little boy,” 
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and she repeated to him over and over, every day, 
that he must never break a promise. 

And when he asked, ‘‘ What ’s a promise?” she 
said, “It is what you make people think you are 
going to do.” 


vil 
FISHING TACKLE 


ITH the heritage of his father, and Cousin 

Lois’s face, and a dim, shifting memory 

of fluttering ribbons and a bright laugh, the boy 
grew up, petted and spoiled. 

He was a normal, light-hearted child — eating 
heartily, sulking, and loving every one. In only 
two traits was there a suggestion of a taint in the 
blood. He would never fight and he had the 
voice of a bird. 

The fiddle had not been seen since the we of 
his father’s death. When Cousin Lois removed 
it carefully from under the dead fingers and car- 
ried it away, every one on the farm supposed that 
it was destroyed, and the boy had forgotten its 
existence. Searching in the north shed chamber 
for fishing tackle, he had come upon it. He drew 
it from the chest, his eyes full of eager light. . . . 
Pictures flitted before him, —his father, straight 
and slim, his head a little bent, and forward; the 
bow ‘rising and falling. Strange, sweet sounds 
mingled with the pictures. He hummed softly to 
himself, sitting on the floor and plucking at the 
useless strings. 

It was a work of patient love to replace the 
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strings and mend the bow. The fishing tackle lay 
‘in the corner forgotten, and every day the work 
drew a little nearer completion—and a little 
nearer, until, a month before the May morning 
in the barn door, he drew the bow across the 
strings. . . . He had come into his own. 

As he hurried toward the house, away from his 
grandfather’s shrewd, watching eye, he had one 
thought — he must keep the fiddle from harm. 


Vill 
THE GHOST OF A SOUND 


HISPERS crept about the farm. No one 

knew exactly what they were or whence 

they came. But every one heard them — every 
one except Alexander Gordon and his wife. 

Wherever the farm-hands met alone, it was a 
favorite topic. Discussed under the hot sun of 
a July day, in the safety of the open field, it fur- 
nished a safe and exciting diversion. 

“T tell you, I seen it,” averred Tim Peters. 
Tim was large and thick-shouldered, and very 
cowardly on the inside. He was only sixteen. 

‘An’ I: tell you, nobody ’s seen it,” retorted 
Sam’l Bates. Sam’l was an old man. His thin 
shoulders were bent and his goat-like beard was 
yellow-gray. He had worked on the Gordon farm 
thirty years. “I tell you, nobody ’s seen it,” he 
repeated. ‘‘ You can’t see it.” 

‘Tim shook his head stubbornly and looked at 
the sun. “TI seen it,”’ he said dully. 

“Where?” demanded ’Gustus Garvin. 

Tim opened his mouth slowly. | 

“Better get to work, boys,” called out a hearty 
voice. A young man came swinging down the 
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field, a wide path opening out in the grass ahead 
of him with each sweep of the big scythe. 

They fell into line slowly, with a moment’s lin- 
gering to assert independence. 

The young man had turned swiftly at the fence 
and was already far ahead, leading the line toward 
the other end of the lot. The shirt across his 
shoulders, damp with perspiration, revealed the 
big muscles underneath as they rose and fell in 
swift, undulating rhythm. His dark, square jaw, 
with its week’s growth of beard, had no distinc- 
tion over the six dark jaws swinging in line be- 
hind. But a settled firmness about the great 
mouth and a flash in the eyes under the wide straw 
hat, gave him a place apart. He was nominally 
a farm-hand like the rest. 

“Where ’d you see it, Tim?” resumed Sam’l. 
He held the swath that was next Tim. It was a 
narrow one. 

Tim cast an eye ahead at the figure leading. 
“I seen it,”’ he said solemnly, “last night when I 
was goin’ home, down by Talcott’s lane. It was 
just in the bushes —a little to one side — and big 
and white ”’ — 

“Did ye hear anything?” 

“No. It was just still and white and” — 

Sam’l’s face fell. ‘“’T wa’n’t it,” he said. He 
mowed in scornful silence. 

“Why not?” 

“"T' wa’n’t on the farm, and ye didn’t hear 
nothin’. It’s got to be nothin’ to see and music 
— kinder stealing all round ye.” 
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‘Who said so?” 

“It’s the way it does. It’s’”— He paused 
and looked cautiously around him. The rest of 
the line were a little ahead. Only the Fool, Wil- 
lum, kept pace with them, and he was swinging 
his big head, muttering absently to himself. “It’s 
the music that I go by,” resumed Sam’l. “It’s 
Spence Gordon’s sperrit a-playin’. I o’t to know. 
I heerd him times enough. It sounds jest the 
way it did twenty years ago.” 

He glanced cautiously around again. Willum 
was still mowing with head and hands, his eyes 
bulging far ahead. 

“T heerd it las’ night when I was milkin’, after 
the rest had gone in. Huldah hadn’t give down 
her milk good, and I set there a-strippin’ of her, 
kinder thinkin’ to myself, and the music of that 
fiddle came floating down out of the air, ’s plain 
as if Spence Gordon set up there astride a beam 
playin’ it. L[ain’t superstitious. But I tell ye’ — 
he stopped to wipe the July sweat from his brow 
— “I tell ye there’s goin’ to be a death on this 
farm.” 

Tim, who had stopped beside him, removed his 
hat with a trembling hand. ‘“ Who’s it going to 
be?” he asked meekly. 

66 You ! 9? 

The deep voice was close at his elbow. Tim 
replaced his hat hastily, one eye over his shoulder. 

The Fool stood there, a grinning smile, his big 
head nodding and shaking. 
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“Get ’long to work, Willum,” said Sam’l 
sternly. ‘I’m ’shamed of you.” 

The Fool obeyed meekly, swinging down the 
field with his heavy strokes. 

Sam’l replaced his hat. ‘Yes, sir,’ he said, 
swaying his scythe gently, “there’s goin’ to be 
a death. That ain’t no real fiddle. It makes me 
kinder creep in my bones every time I think of 
it — goin’ on like that, and nothin’ to see. The’’s 
too many heerd it — up garret and out in the corn 
and down by the sheep barn. Everybody’s on 
the place heerd it by this time.” 

“Do you ’spose fe has?”’ Tim nodded toward 
the tall figure far ahead. 

Sam’l shut his mouth for a few minutes and 
mowed in silence. Then he opened it. ‘I reckon 
Alison Graham ’s heerd ’s much the rest of us — 
if he ’d let on,” he said resentfully. ‘Being an 
eddicator of the young, he won’t ’low it. But 
anybody that’s got ears — and hears with ’em — 
has got to hear that music.” 

“Old Mr. Gordon must ’a’ heerd it, then.” 
Tim stopped short at the awfulness of the thought. 

Sam’l nodded solemnly. ‘An’ Mis’ Gordon 
—she must hev. . . . But nobody ’ll ever hear 
her say it.” 


She stood, while they talked of her, in the 
door of the henhouse. She had come out to throw 
a panful of parings into the big iron kettle over 
the fire, and she stood now in the door, the empty 
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basin in her hand, her clean calico skirt gathered 
up about her, looking across the fields. 

A figure came in sight and vanished quickly 
across the lots. 

She looked back to her husband, who was stand- 
ing by the kettle. He was stirring the smoking 
contents, twirling the stick with swift, skillful 
strokes. 

‘You know he’s got the fiddle, don’t you, Al- 
exander?’’ Her back was toward him again as 
she spoke. She was looking across the fields. 

He looked sternly at the kettle. “Yes.” 

“You going to let him keep it?” Her voice 
held a gentle, anxious curiosity. | 

He bent over and poked at the fire in the brick 
opening. His face wore a dull, heavy flush when 
- he lifted it. He seized the stick again and began 
stirring. “It didn’t do any good when we tried 
to stop him,” he said slowly. ‘There was a note 
of resentful apology in the tense voice. 

She breathed more freely. ‘I hoped you'd let 
him,”’ she said, stepping out into the hot sunshine. 
Her white cap shone in the rays of light as she 
crossed the yard. 


TX 
THE FOOL AND THE GHOST 


HEERD it,” announced the Fool solemnly. 
There was a momentary lull in the clatter of 
knives and forks. Then the noise redoubled it- 
self. Side glances were exchanged, and elbows 
nudged slyly under cover of the din of sound. 

“You keep still, Willum,” admonished ’Gustus 
Garvin on his left. 

Willum’s face deepened to a pleased grin. He 
was looking trustfully at Alexander Gordon at the 
head of the table. 

The old man looked up absently. He nodded 
at the Fool. “All right, Willum, all right,” he 
said gruffly, as if dismissing the subject. 

The Fool beamed and broadened in his chair. 
He leaned forward, his eyes fastened on his em- 
ployer’s face. 

“T heerd Spencer’s sperrit play the fiddle!” 
There was a note of cunning triumph in the loud, 
foolish tone. 

The words fell into a deep silence. 

Alexander Gordon sat erect in his chair. His 
glance flashed up and down the double row of 
faces. Every eye looked away and the Fool alone 
gazed tranquilly at him, his big, blue-china eyes 
framed in a smile. 
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The men, with sudden forced eagerness, began 
to talk. They assumed a jovial air to carry them 
over; and they threw their heavy laughs into the 
ominous silence. 

The old man’s eye scanned them a moment in 
half contempt. He glanced sharply at the boy, 
sitting at his right. 

‘Where is it?” he asked in a low voice. 

“‘Upstairs,’’ answered the boy in the same tone. 
His face was flushed. But there was a half twin- 
kle in the quickly lifted eye. 

“Get it,” said his grandfather sternly. 

The boy, unnoticed in the labored hubbub, 
slipped from his seat. 

The old man chewed leisurely, with big bites 
between, watching the long table. 

A sudden unguarded pause occurred. 

“What ’s that you was sayin’ about sperrits, 
Willum?” He had raised his voice a little. 
But there was no need. The words dropped upon 
hushed stillness. The Fool’s big eyes traveled 
around the circle of faces. 

“They all heerd it, dum ’um,”’ he.said slowly. 

His eyes returned and rested placidly on his 
employer. 

The old man’s face was unmoved. “What’s 
he talking about, Garvin?” he asked with a swift 
turn. 

Garvin looked up with a scared and solemn 
grin. “I dunno,” he said quickly, looking at his 
plate. 
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The Fool’s big mouth opened portentously. 

The young man of the hayfield, who had entered 
a minute before and taken a vacant place at the 
table, broke in quickly. ‘“There’s foolish talk 
been going around, Mr. Gordon, — about hearing 
music,” he said. 

The old man looked at him inquiringly. 

‘“‘And some are saying it must be spirits,” he 
went on more slowly, “the spirit of — somebody 
that used to play.” 

There was a hushed pause. 

“The folks that say it are mostly like Willum, 
here,” he added, motioning toward the gaping 
mouth. 

A rough guffaw, up and down the table, cleared 
the air. 

The old man’s face relaxed a little. The keen 
eyes fixed themselves on the young man. “I sup- 
pose you haven’t heard this music yourself, Ali- 
son?” 

There was a perceptible second. “Yes, sir,” 
he said slowly. 

A quick stir ran along the table—a breath of 
relief. 

“Know it if you heard it again, maybe?” The 
old man’s voice had a touch of quiet irony. 

The young man flushed slightly. “Yes, sir, 
I should know it,” he said quietly. 

“Or if you saw it?” persisted the old man in a 
curious tone. 


The young man glanced up quickly. Every one 
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looked up. Behind his grandfather’s chair, his 
eyes shining, his head bent a little forward, stood 
the boy, the violin against his breast, the bow 
poised above the strings. As they looked up, the 
bow fell with a quick, sweet burst of sound. 


— 


x 
UNDER THE LOCUST 


HE bow played a few bars and stopped. 
*“Go on, Alec,” called some one. 

The boy glanced at his grandfather. The old 
man’s eyes were staring straight ahead. He drew 
his hand unsteadily in front of them, and straight- 
ened himself. 

“No, no, boys,” he said gruffly. “Outside with 
it if ye want any more.” 

He rose and crossed the room, limping a little, 
and reached his hat from its nail. ‘Take yer 
sperrits out 0’ doors,” he chuckled, settling the big 
hat firmly over his ears. 

As he limped toward the barn, his back still 
chuckled. The eyes stared blankly at the side of 
the barn and were full of great drops. 

The group about the table broke up and saun- 
tered out. 

Their voices came back through the open win- 
dow as they laughed and talked and lounged on 
the grass. They were teasing and petting the boy 
— blaming him for their long scare and admiring 
the quick skill of his fingers on the bow. 

The music stole softly in and mingled with the 
clatter of dishes. . . . The women moved uncon- 
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sciously to the sound. The grandmother’s swift 
tread, as she passed from table to pantry and 
back, took on the air of a soft and stately minuet. 
And Martha’s loose stride merged itself in a kind 
of huge, loping rhythm. The young girl who 
helped, broke into swift little runs as she worked 
—and bits of song and half laughs; and the music 
danced in her face. The older woman glanced at 
her now and then and smiled indulgently. 

“Careful, Candace, careful,’ she cautioned, as 
the girl, seizing a platter in both hands, fairly 
danced to the pantry with it. 

The girl deposited it carefully on the shelf, her 
face glowing and her eyes shining. “Ain’t it 
beautiful, Mis’ Gordon!” she half whispered. 

The older woman nodded. There was a broken 
look on the still face. 

The girl’s quick eyes noted it. She ceased to 
sing and her step slowed itself. She went se- 
dately to the sink, and taking down a towel from 
the line, began to wipe the dishes as Martha 
placed them in the pan. 

Presently a new sound caught her ear, and she 
tiptoed to the door. Gleams of laughter played in 
her face. She turned swiftly toward the pantry. 

“Come and see, Mis’ Gordon,” she said plead- 
ingly. ‘Do just look.” 

The woman came across to the door, something 
of the girl’s laughing eagerness reflected in her 
face. 

“Look!” said the girl. 
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The woman gave a tremulous start. Her hand 
stole to her side. . . . The color came slowly 
back to her face and she smiled faintly. 

In the hot July sun, arms akimbo, the Fool was 
dancing. .. . 

Under the locust, his hair falling on his fore- 
head, his eyes shining, stood the boy. The bow 
rose and fell with dreamlike precision, and the 
face of the boy was rapt. The queer laboring 
rhythm of the old gavotte was stealing back over 
the long years, guiding the bow with still touch. 

There was white in the thick, red hair of the 
Fool, and his joints were stiff with time. But the 
big joyous soul within knew nothing of age. He 
shook the long legs and thumped his feet with the 
stately abandonment of a great artist absorbed in 
his theme. 

The men dared not laugh, and glanced at each 
other askance. 7 

The eyes of the young girl standing beside the 
woman in the door, brimmed with fun. Martha, 
looking up from the dish-pan, stole softly across 
and peered over her mother’s shoulder. Her 
great mouth opened in a wide laugh. ‘“ Ha-ha! 
See him dance! — the Fool! ” 

“Hush, Martha! ’’ commanded her mother. 

Martha clapped a huge palm over her mouth. 
But around it, above and below, snorting breath 
escaped and a muffled undertone, ‘‘ He-he-he — 
the Fool! — He-he-he-he! ” 


XI 
THE GRINDSTONE IN THE BARN DOOR 


LEXANDER GORDON, bending over the 
grindstone, looked up and nodded curtly. 
A shadow had fallen in the doorway. 

“Let me turn, Mr. Gordon.” The young man 
sprang forward and seized the handle. 

The old man removed his foot from the treadle 
and slipped off the gear that connected it with the 
wheel. His hat had fallen to the floor and big 
drops of perspiration stood on his forehead. He 
wiped his hand heavily across it. “Hot work,” 
he said impassively. 

The young man nodded assent and gave the 
wheel a swift turn. 

The water ran smoothly over the gray dise and 
the surface of the blade closed swiftly upon it. 
The old man’s lips pursed close and his eye fol- 
lowed the shining edge. The water spurted in 
gray-white jets. The low purring sound that 
hummed above it ceased as he withdrew the blade 
and tested its edge gently with his thumb. 
“Thought I’d go take a hand this afternoon,” he 
said, pressing the blade again upon the stone. 

“Pretty hot,” said the young man. 

“Middlin’. Guess I kin stan’ it.” He bore 
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down heavily with both hands upon the blade, 
moving it slowly from side to side. The water 
hummed and foamed, and dripped into the trough 
below. 

The big stone did not slacken under the pres- 
sure. 

“T wanted to ask you about Alec,” said the 
young man, as the wheel revolved under his strong 
hands. He was looking up into the old man’s 
face. The face did not relax. 

“He has a wonderful gift,” went on the young 
man, watching it closely. 

“Like enough,” said the farmer. He was test- 
ing the edge of the blade on his big, callous 
thumb. His under lip was thrust out. He re- 
turned the blade to the stone, running it deftly 
from side to side. 

“He ought to have a chance,” said Alison, giv- 
ing a final swift twirl to the stone as the blade 
was withdrawn. 

The old farmer made no reply. He had picked 
up the snath from the floor and was fitting the 
blade into it... . 

A swallow flew in through the open door. 

The young man’s eyes followed it slowly to its 
nest overhead. “I don’t know much about music. 
It’s not in my line,” he said quietly. “I heard 
a man play last year—in Boston. I went over 
from college to hear him—and Alec’s playing 
makes me feel the way his did — as if you wanted 
to grip things, you know; and something coming 
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up in your throat.” He paused and glanced at 
his companion. 

The old man did not look up. He was leaning 
heavily on the scythe, his eyes fixed on the floor. 

“This man that I heard last year was a great 
player,” said Alison slowly. “I think that Alec 
might be a great player.”’ | 

The farmer lifted a quick glance of the shrewd 
blue eye. ‘“*What’s the good o’ that?” he asked 
sternly. 

The young man paused a moment. “It would 
make him happy,” he said at last. 

“Not while I’m living,” said the old man 
fiercely. His hands were clinched and his voice 
trembled. “I’ve give one boy to the devil.” 

“Are you going to keep him on the farm al- 
ways?’’ The question had a note of incredulity. 

“Yes.” . 

“Then give him his time, Mr. Gordon. Let 
him be earning something and have the feeling 
that some day he will be his own master — to 
spend as he chooses.”’ 


The old face had grown quiet. It remained | 


sullenly stubborn. 

“You will lose him if you don’t,” said the 
young man slowly. 

His companion turned on him with a quick ges- 
ture. ‘What do you mean?” 

“The boy is restless,” said the young man. 
“He doesn’t know it yet. Some day it will send 
him adrift.” 
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The old man’s expression had changed to a kind 
of stern pleading. ‘ What shall I do?” he asked. 

“Give him rein. If you must keep him on the 
farm, let him earn money and spend it. Let him 
take lessons, and spend all he wants to.” 

“T won’t stop his playing and I won’t be hard 
on him,” said the old man sternly. ‘“ Buthe’s not 
to go off the farm, and I won’t spend a cent 0’ 
money on him. What he can earn he may hev. 
. . - I cal’late he’ll marry Candace and settle 
down here. He won’t need fiddling lessons to 
marry Candace, will he?” He laughed shortly. 

The color rose in the young man’s face. 
“That ’s fair,” he said curtly. ‘Give him his time 
and freedom to play. If there ’s anything in him 
it will come out.” 

“Not while I’m livin’,” repeated the old man 
stubbornly. 

He bent over and picked up his hat from the 
floor. The young man reached down his scythe 
from a beam, and they passed out of the open 
door toward the hayfield, swinging shoulder to 
shoulder. 


XIT 
CANDACE DOES A STENT 


HE boy remained under the locust. He had 

thrown himself on the grass and lay on his 
back, the bow playing idly. The snatches of 
music stole fitfully in at the window. 

His grandmother came to the door and looked 
out. She stood for a moment watching the ab- 
sorbed face with the leaf shadows playing across 
it. Then she spoke sharply. 

“Alec, I want you to bring in some wood for 
me — right off.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the boy absently. The 
bow wandered on, rising and falling, — weaving 
in and out of sound, with slow touch. 

She watched him, a cloud of impatience rising 
in her face. Her lips opened. They closed 
slowly and she turned back into the kitchen. 

Candace, from the window, turned swiftly. 
“ll bring it in, Mis’ Gordon,” she said. 

‘Never mind, Candace,” she replied gently. “It 
is n’t the wood.”’ 

‘““No’m,” responded Candace. She waited a 
minute. “If I could hear him play, I’d just 
as liv’s bring in all the wood,” she said. She 
glanced at the big box. 
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“It wastes time,’’ said her mistress sternly. 

“Tt ’s like praying,” said the girl, with a flash 
of color. 

“Candace Carter, you are a very wicked girl!” 
said the woman. 

The girl’s head was bent over the sheet she was 
sewing. 

“You may do two times your stent,” said her 
mistress. She watched the girl’s face, framed in 
its short, soft curls, with the color coming and go- 
ing in it. “You don’t know the evil it does,” 
she said slowly, after a long silence. 

“No ’m,” said the girl meekly. 

The music outside had become a gay little dance 
and her fingers twinkled with it. The silver 
thimble flashed in and out, and the dimple in her 
pink cheek. 

The bedroom door closed behind her mistress 
and the old clock struck two. Candace fell to 
dreaming. . . . The music surrounded her. It 
died away. It came near—and nearer. She 

looked up with a start. 

_ Alec’s laughing face was close to her own in 
the window. He drove the bow across the strings. 

“Come on out,” he said enticingly. 

“T can’t.” She pointed to the long seam, 
measuring off swift lengths with her finger. 

‘All that!” said the boy. 

She nodded. 

“What for?” 

“T shan’t tell.”’ 
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“Why not?” 

She shut her lips tight. 

“T’ll ask Gram’ma,”’ said the boy teasingly. 

She sewed in swift scorn. 

“Tf you come out, I’ll play to you,” said the 
boy. 

“T can’t,” repeated the girl. She glanced to- 
ward the closed door. “If you’ll go out and 
play, I can sew two times faster. Ill get through 
same time I always do.” 

“All right,” said the boy. 

He wandered across the yard, playing softly, 
and threw himself down under the tree. 

The little thimble flew fast. The dark curly 
head was bent demurely above it, and the mis- 
chievous eyes — half child, half woman — were 
filled with shining, happy lights. 

Her mistress came out and sat down by the 
other window, a piece of heavy sewing in her 
hands. 

She looked up quickly as the girl rose and be- 
gan to put away her work. “I gave you double 
stent.” She spoke in the level, impartial tone 
of justice. 

“T ve done it,” said the girl. 

‘Let me see,”’ said her mistress. 

She took the sheet:in both hands, examining it 
with quick scrutiny. . . . “You have done it 
very well — very well indeed!” she repeated in a 
surprised undertone. ‘You are old enough to 
have a longer stent.” 
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The girl looked at her with swift dismay. ‘Oh, 
Mis’ Gordon, I can’t — truly I can’t!” she said, 
almost weeping. 

“How did you do it?” 

“Tt was the music,” said the girl. 

Her mistress looked at her, slowly and sternly, 
for a long minute. Then she folded up the sheet 
and handed it back to her. “Run and play,” 
she said gently. 


XII 
WHERE THE CATBIRD SANG 


HE reached the locust, flushed and panting, 
and dropped on the grass beside him. 

He played on, without turning his head. 
“What ’s let’s do?” he asked remotely. 

She drew a contented breath. ‘You play,” 
she said. 

“Come up on the big rock, then,”’ said the boy. 

He scrambled to his feet, the violin tucked un- 
der his arm. ‘I’Il race you to the barn.” 

She followed fast. But the boy outstripped 
her. He was waiting at the barn door. ‘“ You 
can’t run half so well’s you used to,” he said 
scornfully. 

She was holding one hand to her side, breath- 
ing fast. “I know it,” she said wistfully. Her 
face was flushed. 

The boy looked at her in quick surprise. Then 
he let down the bars for her and put them up 
again after she had stepped lightly through. 

He turned when the last one was in place, the 
look of wonder still on his face. She was half 
way up the path to the rock. 

“Here!” he shouted angrily. 

She turned and waved a mocking hand. 
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When he reached the rock, she was seated se- 
renely, her hands clasped about her knees. 

“Smarty!” said the boy, throwing himself on 
the moss beside her. 

Her eyes smiled. They were fixed on the line 
of distant hills. 

The boy lay looking up into the big birch that 
overhung the rock. . . . His hand reached out 
for the violin and began playing softly. 

Her gaze came back from the hills and rested 
hungrily on it. 

“What are you going to be, Alec?” she asked 
in a lull in the musie. 

‘A famous violinist,” said the boy promptly. 

“Td like to be,” she said jealously. Her eyes 
were still on the violin. 

“Want to try?” said the boy. He held the 
instrument toward her generously. 

She reached out a doubting hand for it and 
placed it awkwardly beneath her chin. A shriek 
of discord followed the quivering bow. She 
dropped it hastily and her lip trembled. “Take 
it!’’ she said, thrusting the violin toward him. 

He received it gently and ran the bow sooth- 
ingly along the strings. 

“How do you do it?” she asked enviously. 

“T don’t know,” he said slowly. “They ’re just 
in my head and I play ’em. But I can’t play 
notes.” His voice had caught the envy in hers. 
“There ’s lots of pieces in the box where I found 
the fiddle. I can’t play ’em.”’ 

“You can learn.” She spoke energetically. 
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“T’m going away,” said the boy. 

Her eyes stared in disbelief. ‘‘They won’t let 
you,” she said, with a breath of color. 

“Alison Graham ’s going to make ’em let me,” 
he said placidly. 

‘When ’d he say so?” 

“This noon—after I played. He said he’d 
ask him to let me go and take lessons, —or give 
me my time anyway.” 

“Your time won’t do any good.” She spoke 
with quiet conviction. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“You won’t work.” 

“You see,” retorted the boy. 

“I don’t believe you ll have as much as me,”’ 
she persisted exasperatingly. 

“How much?” 

‘Board and clothes, and fifty dollars when I’m 
eighteen,”’ she replied proudly. ‘“‘ You ’re older ’n 
me too. You won’t have so long. I’m only 
twelve.” 

“T’m only thirteen.”’ 

“That ’s a whole year more.” 

The boy played for a few minutes without re- 
sponse. Then he laid the violin carefully on the 
moss. “This is the way I’m going to be,” he 
said. He drew a small, worn book from his 
pocket. ‘I’m going to be like Paganini.” 

“Where ’d you get it?’’ she demanded. 

“Tt was in the box,” he replied absently. —“‘ He 
practices hours and hours every day, and he can 
play better ’n anybody in the world.”’ 
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“Dead — ain’t he?” said the girl. 
“Nope. I’m going to Italy some day to see 


“You going alone?”’ she asked. 

‘Guess so.” 

There was silence between them; and a eatbird, 
imitating a thrush, tumbled and sang musically 
in a bush near by. 

By and by the boy began to play again. Softly 
the bow gathered sound to sound. 

The girl’s eyes lost their discontent and music 
filled them. Then quick tears ran over, as the 
low notes deepened. 

She brushed them impatiently away. ‘What 
you playing?” she asked. | 

““My father,”’ said the boy softly. 

She was silent again, watching his face. The 
music broadened and. swept on — a flood of sound. 
Then it lessened —and paused — and _ stopped, 
with a quivering breath. . . . 

“Did your father use to play it?” she asked 
timidly. 

“No,” said the boy. The catbird sang breath- 
lessly from the bush. 

“It’s the way he makes me feel,” said the boy, 
after a pause. ‘‘He wanted me to play —and I 
can’t play ’em.” 

She looked at him gently —then away at the 
hills. ‘‘ You will learn,” she said slowly. ‘You 
will be a famous player some day.” 

The boy turned and looked at her with a sud- 
den, sweet smile. 


XIV 
AFTER FAMILY PRAYERS 


LEXANDER GORDON had almost finished 


his prayer, ““We have rolled sin like a 


sweet morsel under our tongues; ’’ — the listening 
circle, on its knees on the hard kitchen floor, knew 
that it would soon be up and doing; — ‘“ We have 


done those things which we ought not to have done 
and we have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done, and there is no health in 
us.” The stern old voice rolled out the confes- 
sion with slow, drawling relish. 

The old man’s stiff back bent a little over the 
chair in front of him, and his hands grasped the 
arms more firmly as the white head moved heavily 
from side to side. ‘“O Lord, Thou knowest the 
hearts now before Thee’? —a shock ran through 
the group; it had been waiting expectantly for 
‘“ Amen,” and this was extra — “ Wilt Thou take 
away from each heart all desire toward evil doing, 
all hankering for the instruments of perdition, 
that Thy kingdom may wax more strong in the 
earth and Satan be brought low. Amen.” 

The kneeling group rose, ashamed of each other, 
avoiding each others’ eyes. The family had been 
prayed for. But the disgrace was mitigated. No 
names were mentioned. 
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The boy lifted a swift, resentful hand toward 
his hat on the wall. 

His grandfather’s voice stayed it. 

** Alec.” 

“Yes, sir.” He did not look up. 

““Come here.”’ 

The boy crossed the room and stood before his 
grandfather’s chair, shy and ill at ease. With 
the violin in his hand, he was a foreign being, a 
half-winged creature, of whom even his grand- 
father stood a little in awe; without it he was a 
mere overgrown boy, in butternut clothes too 
short for him. He shifted from one foot to the 
other, looking away from the stern gaze bent 
upon him. j 

“You want to learn to fiddle, do ye?” queried 
the old man. 

The boy nodded. There was a hot lump in his 
throat. 

“TY shan’t spend any money on it,”’ said the old 
man threateningly. 

The boy lifted his head swiftly. His teeth bit at 
his young lip as he looked out through the window. 

“But ye may have what ye kin earn from now 
on, — reckon ’t won’t break me,’’ added the old 
man, with a short laugh. 

The boy said nothing. 

The old eyes surveyed him shrewdly. 

“And ye may spend it fer what ye want.” 

A flash came into the young face. “I want to 
save it,”’ he said quietly. 
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“What fer?” 

The boy waited a breath. ‘To go away with,” 
he said at last. 

The old man’s face darkened. “TI tell ye, ye 
can’t go,” he said fiercely. 

“When I’m twenty-one,” said the boy. 

Their eyes met. The young ones dropped first. 

““T want to learn to play,” he said more hum- 
bly, “‘and if you won’t let me, I must go.” 

‘Well, well, wait and see,” said the old man, 
rising stiffly from his chair. 

“How much am I to have, sir?’’ asked Alec. 

“Fifty cents a day,” said the farmer curtly. 

“T’d rather be paid by the hour,’ he said 
quickly. | 

“What fer?’ demanded the farmer. 

“Nothing,” said the boy. He twisted awk- 
wardly on one foot. 

“Till give ye four cents an hour,’ said the 
farmer after a pause. 

“Yes, sir.”” The boy turned to go. 

“That Il be forty cents a day if ye work ten 
hours,” suggested the farmer. 

“Yes, sir,” repeated the boy. 
- “T can’t be bothered keeping track o’ time,”’ 
said the old man. ‘‘Who’s going to time ye?” 

“T am,” said the boy quickly. The gray eyes 
met the shrewd blue ones. 

The old man chuckled. “All right — all right. 
Guess you can do it.”’ 

The boy shot out the door. 
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The old: man stood watching his flight across 
the yard. 

“Mr. Gordon” — 

He dropped a keen eye to the voice at his el- 
bow: “That you, Candace? ”’ 

“T’m washing the dishes,” she responded 
meekly. 

“Oh, — be ye?” His eye traveled toward the 
sink. 

“T stopped a minute,” she said hastily. “I 
wanted to tell you *bout Alec.” 

“Well, what is it?’ He spoke curtly. 

““T know why he wants to work by the hour. 
It’s so’s he can get time to play hours and hours 
every day — like Pag — Pagey Ninny.” 

“Umph! — Like Peggy Ninny, or any other 
ninny,” returned the old man, chuckling. 

The mirth was lost on her. ‘And some day 
he’s going to be a famous player,” she added 
trustfully. 

66 Umph! 9 

The lifted eyes pondered. . . . “He’ll make 
a lot of money by it,” she said, with decision. 

The old man laughed — a short, scornful laugh. 
“Give ye all he earns fiddling, Candace, — twice 
over.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Candace timidly. “Thank 


you, sir.” 


XV 
THE BOY AND THE FIDDLE DO AN ERRAND 


HE boy sat on the floor of the shed chamber, 
hugging his violin. He rocked back and 
forth as he sat, and he rubbed his hand across the 
shining wood. But he did not touch the bow. It 
lay on the floor beside him. His head was whirling 
with visions. He was playing to crowded faces — 
his own uplifted above them. He heard strains of 
far-off, sweetest music —and the long rapture of 
applause — and the voice of the violin, rising and 
falling under his touch... . 

The vision dropped and he was sitting in the 
shed chamber. He blinked at the brown boards. 
“Alec, you up there?’’ The voice ascended the 
stair. 

“Yes, ma’am.”” He picked up the bow hastily. 

“TY want you to carry something down to Bates’s 
for me. It’s for Nancy Roberts.” His grand- 
mother’s white-capped face appeared above the 
stairs. 

“Yes, ma’am. I7’ll be right down.” 

“You can’t carry the fiddle.”” She looked at it 
disapprovingly. 

“No, ma’am.”” He laid it down with a disap- 
pointed look and followed her to the stair. 


a 
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She turned back at the lowest step. “If you 
won’t stop to play going down, you can take it,” 
she said severely. , 

The boy’s face lighted and he darted back to 
the chamber. 

“Now this is some wine jelly; it’s for Nancy 
Roberts,”’ she said crisply. The boy stood wait- 
ing at the kitchen door, the fiddle strapped across 
his back. ‘‘ You make Mis’ Bates understand it,” 
said his grandmother, lifting the napkin. <A bowl 
of quivering jelly reposed in the bottom of the 
basket. 

The boy eyed it respectfully. ‘Yes, ma’am.” 

“Tell her it’s for Nancy Roberts and it’s to be 
e’t right off. They needn’t think because the 
town pays her board they can treat her like a 
pauper,” she added sternly. ‘Now run along, 
and don’t stop to play — and wait and bring back 
the bowl and basket and napkin.”’ 

The boy darted away. The hot road stretched 
ahead of him, with stone walls on either side and 
branching apple-trees and bushes. For two miles 
he trotted steadily on. Then came a long stretch 
of road, with a single apple-tree with wide spread- 
ing branches to break it. For a moment the boy 
hesitated. Then he sprang lightly over the stone 
_ wall by the tree. He hung the basket on a sway- 
ing branch and loosed the violin from his back 
with a quick sigh of relief. . . . 

A man coming down the hot road stopped to 
listen. He quickened his pace. He was dressed 
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in shiny black cloth; and on his head he wore a 
much polished and battered silk hat. The gold- 
headed cane groped at the road; but his back was 
erect and his gaze was fixed straight ahead. 
When he came to the wall he stopped and looked 
over at the idle figure. 

The boy looked up. He sprang to his feet. 
“How-de-do, Mr. Hale,” he said, nodding, with 
a half smile on his lips. The violin played softly 
on. 
“How do you do, Alexander,’ returned the 
old man ceremoniously. He lifted the silk hat in 
greeting. A red silk handkerchief, reposing in 
the crown, fell down about his ears. He removed 
it tranquilly, and, keeping his hat in his hand, 
wiped his heated brow. 

““A warm day,” he said affably. 

The boy nodded. ‘Come on over,” he said. 
He was still playing. 

The old man replaced the hat, and laying one 
hand on the wall vaulted it lightly. 

“You have a fiddle,” he said enviously. He 
took off his hat and laid it carefully on the grass 
beside him. . . . “I used to have a fiddle,” he 
said after a little pause. His voice had a high, 
cracked note. ‘I fiddled to Miss Roberts.” 
His little red-rimmed eyes stared absently at the 
boy. 

‘“‘Her name was Nancy,” he went on musingly, 
—‘“Naney— Nancy Roberts. Her name was 
Nancy Roberts. . . . ’Tis a sweet name, boy.” 
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The boy nodded assent. ‘Tell me about her,” 
he said, playing softly. 

The story was common gossip; but no one had 
ever heard it from the old man’s lips. The music 
loosed them. As he sat erect, ‘staring at the sway- 
ing basket, they moved tremulously, with whis- 
pered, half-spoken words. 

The music stole on. It played underneath the 
broken words and around and over them and bore 
them up. It lifted them out of darkness. The 
old face lighted. 

“TY never speak of her,” he said simply. “She 
is shut away.”’ He lifted a hand to his side and 
bent his head a little to the music. “They call 
me love-cracked,” went on the voice. ‘My heart 
broke, boy, years ago. .I go about the streets and 
the children laugh at me” — 

The voice died away and the violin took it up. 
It carried it on— out into a wide sweep. The 
horizons drew back. . . . 

The old head bent lower. “I sometimes think 
I might have won ” — the voice was a mere whis- 
per — “but darkness shut in... and when I 
woke she was gone. —I am awake now.” 

His voice had grown singularly clear and sweet. 
He straightened himself, looking intently before 
him. ‘‘ When they laugh, I feel it here.” His 
hand was raised again to his side. 

The boy’s eyes were moist. He sprang to his 
feet. “I’m going to see her, this morning, Mr. 
Hale,” he said impetuously. —‘“You go.” He 
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spoke very clearly and distinctly. The music had 
ceased. 

The old man turned a slow look on him. Lines 
of inquiry wrinkled his face. As he gazed, it 
darkened. He shook his head with a sad smile. 

“‘Dead,”’ he said simply. 

The boy drew the bow across the strings, keep- 
ing his eyes on the wrinkled face. By and by, 
under cover of the music, he spoke. 

“She ’s down at Bates’s. — You know Bates’s, 
Mr. Hale.” 

The old man nodded, speaking with slow, cau- 
tious precision. ‘I know the man— Simeon 
Bates. He is protector of the poor.” 

The boy smiled at the quaint version of the 
town farm. 

“That’s it,’ he said encouragingly. ‘ Well, 
she’s there— Nancy ’s there. I’m going down 
this morning to carry her some jelly in that bas- 
ket.””’ He pointed with his bow at the swaying 
bough. 

The old eyes turned to it. “Jelly. ..in.. 

a — basket,” he said slowly, as if trying to fanne 
his mind on so trivial an object. 

“You shall go with me,” said the boy. A wild 
scheme of uniting the two old lovers was surging 
through his mind. 

The old man detained him bya touch. “Nay,” 
he said gently, “I go alone to meet my love. No 
eye profane shall gaze upon the scene.”” He moved 
serenely to the bough, detaching the basket with 
fingers that trembled. 
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The boy stood watching him, a half smile on 
his face. The old man picked up his hat, smooth- 
ing it with the red handkerchief and replacing it 
carefully on his head. He straightened himself, 
felt of his collar before and behind, and turned 
with an air of assured ease toward the wall. He 
did not vault over as before; but picked his way 
across the top, the basket held carefully at arm’s 
length. He turned and saluted the boy, with 
grave deference, and walked rapidly up the road 
— away from the town farm. 

The boy looked after him in smiling perplexity. 
Then he leaped the wall and stood in the road, 
the fiddle under his chin. He began playing 
swiftly, a light, laughing tune. 

For a few paces the old man walked steadily 
on, the cane tapping the road. As the music sur- 
rounded him, he hesitated and faltered and the 
cane moved vaguely from side to side. . . . He 
stopped short. . . . The cane was raised in swift, 
horizontal passes and the old man wheeled about. 
He came back over the road, the little red-rimmed 
eyes fixed before him. 

The boy, a smile on his face, turned slowly 
about and walked along the road toward the poor- 
house. The violin in his hand played its laugh- 
ing tune. 


XVI 
AT THE TOWN POORHOUSE 


HE poorhouse was a generous building, with 

low, wide gables and big chimneys. It had 

not always been a poorhouse. For a hundred years 

and more it had served as the family mansion of 
the Roberts family. 

When Judge Roberts, the last male representa- 
tive, died, and it was found that there was not 
money enough to pay the wine bills and debts, 
the place had been put up at auction and had 
been bid in by Simeon Bates. 

Simeon Bates had a head like an oat — with 
the pointed end for a chin. He had great respect 
for old families, mingled with a humble desire to 
get on in the world. When he found that the 
Roberts place had been knocked down to him, 
he gasped a little. His wife did not gasp; though 
she weighed two hundred and forty pounds and 
had a weak heart. When, the following week, 
the town poor were put up at auction, to be 
boarded out to the lowest bidder, she commanded 
Simeon to bid them in, no matter how low he had 
to go. He thought it a thrifty device to fill the 
big, empty rooms. But when the poor were pro- 
duced they had dwindled down to Nancy Roberts, 
—a poor, half-crazed old woman. 
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So it came about that this remnant of aristo- 
cracy lived in her old home, with no sense of being 
“on the town.” She slept in the room she had 
occupied since she was a girl, and ordered the 
affairs of the house as if she were still mistress. 
Her orderings were always of a gentle nature, 
hardly more than the pecking of a bird. She had 
no will of her own. 

When her father had commanded her to give 
up Edward Hale, the sprightly young lawyer, she 
had obeyed with a few trickling tears. <A few 
months later the placid obedience deepened to tra- 
gedy. There had been a bitter scene with her 
stern father and the girl disappeared from sight. 
Rumor had it that she had been sent to boarding- 
school — that she was enjoying a winter round of 
gayeties in a distant city; in the spring she was 
brought back. The roses were gone from her 
cheeks and her brown hair was cropped close and 
was covered by the cap that older women wear. 
Her eyes held a frightened look and she started 
and cried out at sudden sounds. Gradually her 
fear settled into the mild lunacy of expecting some 
one who never came. The eyes lost their fright- 
ened look, but they remained strange and expec- 
tant beneath the white cap. 

When, thirty years later, Judge Roberts asked 
Mrs. Gordon to take a little girl to bring up, it 
would not have occurred, even to the most active 
imagination in town, to trace any connection be- 
tween the shy, arch-eyed little girl of ten who 
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came to sit in the Gordon pew in church, and 
the half-crazed diminutive old lady who sat erect 
in the Roberts pew across the aisle, pecking car- 
away seeds. 

Judge Roberts had not troubled himself to give 
the girl’s history. He had told Mrs. Gordon that 
she was the grandchild of a relative, who had 
fallen to his care, and that he wished her brought 
up in a God-fearing family, under the eye of a 
good housewife. She had been bound out to re- 
main in the Gordon family until she was eighteen. 
Two years later Judge Roberts was dead; and his 
daughter Nancy, left alone, with her clouded mind 
and her unclouded reputation, in the big, gabled 
house, was a pauper. 

She was sitting this morning in the old orchard 
at the left of the house. ‘The trees cast a grate- 
ful shade and the grass beneath was soft and pli- 
ant. The bench on which she sat was a high one. 
Her tiny feet did not touch the ground as she sat 
knitting swiftly on a coarse gray stocking. A lit- 
tle distance away stood a small stand. It was 
covered with a snowy towel, and on it stood a 
pitcher and two glasses. The pitcher was half 
full of elderberry wine. 

She looked at the glasses intently. Then she 
climbed down, and going to the stand, took up each 
one in turn and polished it on a silk handkerchief 
that she drew from her pocket, holding them to 
her lips and breathing on them softly. She stood 
back when they were done, her head a little to 
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one side, admiring them. She was not unlike a 
bird, with her bright little eyes, her shining brown 
dress with the dash of red in the undersleeves, 
and the black neckerchief. She smoothed the 
spotless cloth with little taps and turned again 
to the bench, taking up her knitting. 

A sound arrested her. She fluttered and lis- 
tened. It was coming down the road on the other 
side of the house. She half started to run and 
peek. Then she turned demurely back and 
climbed up on the bench, taking up the gray 
stocking. Her small feet hung primly, side by 
side, and her mouth gathered in a shy smile as she 
waited. She was a discreet little person. She 
had never run to meet him. 

The music stopped. She leaned forward to 
listen. A shadow had come over her face... . 
She had been so sure this time. — But it had van- 
ished —no one ever heard her music. Yet it 
was sometimes very sweet. . . . She knit on, the 
shadow on her face. 


XVII 
A CROCK OF RASPBERRY JAM 


‘ 

HE music had stopped when the old man 

turned back. As they came in sight of the 
house, he had halted, a low sound breaking from 
his lips. The boy turned and beckoned with his 
eyes; but the old man remained where he stood, 
his face pale and his limbs shaking. He bent and 
placed the basket on the ground. Then he turned 
and hurried up the road. The violin played allur- 
ingly behind him. He ran from the sound, put- 
ting his hands to his ears. Once he turned and 
pushed back both hands imperiously. Then he 
ran faster than before. 

In his crazed wanderings a blind instinct had 
kept him away from the road leading to the big, 
low-gabled house. The sight of it came like a 
blow. As he ran, his face worked convulsively 
and big drops stood on his forehead. When he 
reached the lane that led to his home, he turned 
into it and disappeared, still running. 

With a look of disappointment, the boy turned 
back to pick up the basket, and opened the gate 
leading to the house. A large woman stood in 
the doorway, filling it from side to side. Her 
hand was shading her eyes as they looked up the 
road, and her big sides jogged comfortably. 
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“What ’s he running for?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” said the boy uncomfortably. 
He held up the basket with his grandmother’s 
message. 

The big woman looked at it, a little cloud on 
her brow. “I do wisht folks ’ud stop sending 
truck for Nancy Roberts,” she said querulously. 
“That ’s the sixth bowl of jell this week. They 
all want it e’t right up, and she’s a small per- 
son.” She muttered mildly and rolled away to 
the pantry. 

When she returned she was tucking the napkin 
carefully into the edge of the basket. “It’s a 
crock of raspberry jam,” she said, handing it to 
the boy. ‘Tell your grandmother I happened to 
be making it, so I put it in, —and you can tell 
her,”’ she added, with a twinkle in her voice, “that 
it don’t need to be e’t right up. It’ll keep quite 
a spell.”’ 


XVIII 
THE FIDDLE HUSKS CORN 
\° the autumn days grew crisp, the sound of 


the violin was heard less and less often on 
the farm. Every one was at work. The boy was 
at work; and at night his hands were too stiff and 
tired to hold the bow. The corn had been cut 
and piled in the barn or stacked outside the big 
doors ready for husking. All the crops were har- 
vested. The farm was making ready to hibernate. 
Next week the winter term would begin and a 
goodly number of the hands would present them- 
selves as pupils. Huge fingers that handled pitch- 
fork and scythe with careless skill, would grapple 
with slate-pencils and pens. Heads would wag 
and tongues protrude; and heavy brains would 
wrestle with the mysteries of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Alison Graham, who was to enter 
the theological school in the spring, was to teach 
the winter term, and the attendance was sure to be 
large. 
» Meantime the farm must be put in order for 
the winter. The air hummed with the din of 
preparation. Alison and Alexander Gordon were 
often in conference. The older man leaned on 
the sturdy common sense and quick brain of the 
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younger. Had the old farmer not been trained 
from youth to look upon the ministry as the high- 
est calling open to a young man, he would have 
regretted the spoiling of a good farmer in Alison 
Graham. As it was, he only grumbled now and 
then that his grandson would become neither a 
minister nor a good farmer. 

The boy had no liking for books. But he de- 
veloped, as the summer drew to a close, a surpris- 
ing capacity for work. He was up in the morn- 
ing, working in the frosty starlight, and out at 
night, long after candle-light, finishing the last 
of the chores; and every night, as he came in, 
he might have been seen chalking figures on the 
back of the woodshed door. 

His plea to be allowed to stay out of school 
during the winter and help at the chopping had 
been sternly refused. . . . He must make the 
most of the fall days. There would be time for 
fiddling in the winter evenings. Each night as he 
jotted down the hours, and multiplied and added 
anew, he smiled at the door. 

A rainy day sent the whole force of hands in- 
doors to work at the husking. The big barn 
doors stood open and, outside, the rain slanted 
monotonously and the sky lowered. ach new- 
comer, as he dashed in out of the wet, shook him- 
self like a big dog before he settled down to his 
shock of corn. 

The boy was sitting by Alison Graham, work- 
ing with deft hands. His hat was pushed back 
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and he whistled softly as he stripped off the husks 
and exposed the shining yellow rows, tossing the 
ears lightly into the bushel basket beside him. A 
basket to each man, and strict tally, was the rule; 
and even the Fool gloated on his score. He gaped 
enviously across at the boy’s fast-filling basket. 

“You make music,” he commanded gutturally, 
in his big, coaxing voice. 

The boy shook his head and his lips gathered 
in a smiling pucker. 

“Go on, Alec,” urged Sam’]. “Give us a 
‘tune.”’ 

“Can’t stop,” said the boy, “I’m working for 
pay —four cents an hour.”’ The whistle was re- 
sumed. 

Alison Graham looked up quickly. ‘You'll 
have to bid high if you want him, boys,” he said, 
laughing. 

The soft rustling of the sheaves and the swirl- 
ing of the rain was the only response. The men 
worked in cautious silence. Money was not to be 
tossed about in a joke. 

“T’m willing to pay suthin’,” said Sam’! guard- 
edly, after a pause. 

“So ’m I,”’ added Tim Peters. 

“How much?” asked Alison. 

Tim colored, and hummed and hawed into his 
basket. 

“Pass round the hat,” suggested ’Gustus Gar- 
vin cautiously. 

That ’s it!” 
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“Pass it round!” 

“Throw in kernels — cent a kernel.” 

“No cheating, now,” said Alison. He took off 
his hat, tossed in some kernels, and made his way 
around the husking circle. 

Each man put his closed fist far into the crown 
and withdrew it shamefacedly. 

“There you are,” said Alison, depositing the 
hat in front of the boy. “Count your pay.” 

He ran the shining grains through his fingers 
while the circle waited. 

“Forty-two,” he announced. “Ill do it!” 

All day, in and out, through the rustle of the 
sheaves and the sound of the rain and the voices 
of the men, ran the laughing music. The men 
worked in swift, heavy time to its measure, and 
the yellow-eared baskets filled fast. 

Alexander Gordon, sitting by the kitchen stove, 
shut in with rheumatic pains, lifted his head suspi- 
ciously as the door opened and closed. 

“Where ’s Alec?” he demanded. 

Candace looked up with a little frightened 
glance. ‘Out in the barn,” she said bravely. 

“You sure?” 

“Yes, sir, I saw him go.” She did not add 
that he carried something wrapped in an old coat 
under his arm. 

The rain lasted three days. At the close of 
the third the wind changed and the sun set in the 
midst of rolling masses of clouds. Alison Gra- 
ham, coming in from the glories of the sunset, 
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found his employer bent over the stove, grumbling 
at his twitches. 

“Pleasant to-morrow,’”’ said the young man, 
hanging up his hat and coming across to the stove. 
“Wind changed?” asked Alexander gruffly. 

“Yes, sir; settled weather now.” 

The old man grunted and moved a leg with se- 
vere caution. 

‘“‘T suppose you want the men to fence the north 
woodlot next,” suggested Alison, watching him 
sympathetically. 

“IT want ’em to finish huskin’,”’ retorted the 
old man testily, “and not come bothering me.” 

“Yes, sir. They finish to-night.”’ 

The old man looked up. His mouth was open. 
He forgot to shut it. 

“All except that we stacked off for the husk- 
ing-bee,” added Alison, smiling. 

The old mouth came together with a snap. 
‘“‘Give me my cane,” he said. 

The young man handed it to him in silence and 
watched him hobble across the room. A humor- 
ous smile hovered on his lips. He half started 
toward the door as it closed behind the old man. 
Then he turned and came back to the stove. 

“Ts anything the matter, Mr. Graham, please? ”’ 
asked Candace. She was watching him anxiously 
from across the stove. 

He turned toward her. A new light came into 
the clear, dark eyes. —‘“‘He’s going to find out 
something, Candace; that’s all,’ he answered 
gently. He smiled again. 


XIX 
WINS TEN DOLLARS 


HE old man appeared in the barn door. The 

sunset flamed behind him, irradiating the 
white hair and old hat. He leaned forward on 
his cane, peering into the dusky barn, where the 
men were pitching away the big pile of stalks 
and husks and emptying the last of the baskets. 

Tim Peters passed him, a basket balanced on 
his broad shoulder. He grinned out from under 
his bent arm. 

The old man nodded curtly. 

““Where ’s Sam’1?”’ he asked. 

Sam’l came forward, kicking aside the stalks 
with heavy boots. 

“Tell ’em to bring them shocks from the south 
shed, ’stead 0’ wastin’ time clarin’ up,” said his 
employer, jerking his thumb in the direction of 
the shed. 

Sam’! pushed back his hat and smiled amiably. 
“South shed’s all done,” he said. He thrust a 
gaunt arm toward the bin, where the yellow ears 
lay piled. “Fine crop, Mr. Gordon — best in 
ten years.”’ 

Alexander Gordon’s eyes rested on it shrewdly. 
They traveled back to Sam’l’s wizened face. 
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“How many extry, be ye?” he demanded, peer- 
ing again at the flitting figures in the dusky in- 
terior. 

Sam’! stared. 

“How many ’s been husking at it?” reiterated 
the old man testily. 

Sam’] scratched his head and shook it. “Same ’s 
usual,” he returned. ‘“‘Me and Alison Graham 
and ’Gustus and ”’ — 

“No new hands on?” interrupted his employer. 

“Nary one,” said Sam’l, catching slowly the 
drift of the words. He grinned cheerfully. 
“Pretty quick work,” he said, rubbing his hands 
together, “he, he!” 

The old man made no reply. He turned his 
broad back and stumped away to the house. 

Alison Graham looked up as he came in. 
“Everything all right?” he asked with a hearty 
smile. 

The old man let himself cautiously down into 
the big armchair. He nodded shortly. “You 
work ’em hard,” he said. 

“T didn’t do it,” said Alison quickly. 

The old man descended with a swift, final thud. 
“Who did?” he growled. 

** Alec.” 

The old man looked up under gruff eyebrows. 
His under lip shot out. 

“Umph!” he said. 

The young man made no reply. The fire 
crackled. Candace’s eyes sparkled. The big 
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white head shook itself slowly. ‘No, no,” he said 
stolidly, “that boy don’t do the work of two extry 
hands yet awhile.” 

Alison smiled. ‘He was all the extra there 
was,” he replied significantly. _ 

“What d’ ye mean?” demanded the old man. 
His shrewd blue eyes were peering up. 

“He fiddled while the rest worked,”’ said Ali- 
son. | 

“Til warrant,” growled the old man under his 
breath. 

‘And they did the work,” finished Alison, with 
a quick laugh. 

Candace’s light laugh joined it. 

The old man sat staring at them. “Did it 
by fiddling, did they?” he asked slowly, drawing 
himself up. 

Alison nodded. His eyes rejoiced at the boy’s 
triumph. 

The old man hitched himself forward on his 
chair and thrust his hand into a huge pocket. He 
drew out his wallet and unwound the long straps 
with stiff, deliberate fingers. 

Alison and Candace, standing together, across 
the stove, watched him curiously. 

The fingers extracted two bills from the wallet 
and extended them toward Candace. They trem- 
bled a little. ‘“There’s your money, Candace,” 
he said shortly. 

She shrank back, her bewildered eyes fixed on 
it. ‘I don’t want it,’”’ she faltered. 
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“It’s yourn—ten dollars,” persisted the old 
man. He held it toward her. 

“What for?” she asked doubtingly. 

“T told ye I’d give ye, twice over, what the 
boy could make fiddlin’, didn’t I?” he demanded 
sternly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

**'W ell — take it.”’ 

She took it with meek fingers. “Yes, sir. 
Thank you, sir.” 


XX 
A RED EAR 


T had cleared off warm after the rain, and swift 
word passed from farm to farm of the husking 
at Gordon’s Friday night. The remnant of corn 
was to be finished. The big threshing floor was 
swept and the corn stacked against the high mows 
on either side. All day Friday the sound of 
scrubbing came from the house and the smell of 
toothsome cooking floated from the open door. 
The white cap and placid face of Grandma Gordon 
did not stir from the kitchen. But her presence 
was felt to the farthest corner of the place. ‘Ask 
Mis’ Gordon,” settled disputes and brought order 
out of chaos. Alexander Gordon was everywhere 
—thumping, directing, and scolding. Candace 
bubbled and ran over. And Martha felt the hi- 
larious touch and laughed aloud as she scrubbed 
the great kettle and blacked the stove. 

She was to wear her red plaid dress, and her 
big mouthe was fairly square with the joy of it. 
She was first on the barn floor, greeting each 
comer with giggles. The young men laughed 
back and said “ How-de-do, Marthy,” with the 
condescending ease that the presence of a foolish 
creature will give to the foolishest and the awk- 
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wardest of men. The girls looked at her a little 
shyly, and at each other, and smoothed their white 
aprons and shining hair. 

The big shocks of corn were thrown down on 
the floor and the husks pulled swiftly apart. 
There was rough laughing and soft ripples and 
peals, and harsh noises, and sweet; and down 
from a beam overhead floated the sound of the 
fiddle. Candace glanced up from the pile of 
husks on her lap and smiled with dancing eyes. 
Feet kept time on the hard floor and snatches of 
song were caught up and broken off and laughed 
away as the fiddle danced from note to note. | 

Into the midst of the babel broke a big, loud 
ery. Every eye was turned on Martha. She 
held aloft a huge ear of corn, her eyes glowing 
with triumph. 

“Hide it, Martha,” whispered Candace. 

The girl slipped it under a fold of her dress, 
muttering rebelliously. 

“Té’s ared un,” she said proudly. “Nobody 
else ’s got one.”’ 

“But you mustn’t show it,” admonished Can- 
dace. “Hide it—so.’”’ Her little fingers closed 
protectingly over the big ones. 

Martha sulked, her big eyes traveling adven- 
turously about. 

There was laughter and nudging of elbows and 
backward chuckles. 

““Marthy ’s got a red un!” 

‘*Ha-ha! — He-he-he! — Ho-ho!”’ 
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“Martha!” 

“A red un!” 

“Take it, Tim. — Go on.” 

Tim wagged his broad shoulders at the joke. 
“Go ’long,” he said. He grinned sheepishly. 

Candace’s quick eyes flashed along the group. 
The glance caught Alison’s and leaped swiftly. 

The young man had got up to reach down a 
fresh supply of corn. He stood against the hay- 
mow, his arm reaching up, a half smile on his 
dark face. He flushed quickly as the girl’s eye 
flashed past him, and threw down the bundle of 
corn into the group below, with a swift turn of 
his wrist. 

“Willum!” he said sharply, glancing across 
the row of faces. 

The Fool looked up from his husking and 
grinned placidly. 

“Come here,” said the young man. 

Willum rose slowly, undoubling his long legs 
and shaking the husks from his frame. “All right, 
Alison, —all right,” he said assuringly. He 
marched grandly across the open space, ducking 
his big head at the red plaid figure and executing 
a kind of swift salaam. 

“Gimme that ear, Marthy,” he said command- 
ingly. 

Martha turned her head and gazed from the 
corner of her eye. | 

Willum bent over and grasped her wrist gently 
in his big fingers. He pressed back the knuckles 
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one by one from the red kernels and held the 
ear aloft. Then he bent again and planted a 
thumping kiss on her brow. 

No one laughed. 

He made his way solemnly back to his place, 
the red ear grasped tightly in his huge fist. 

The embarrassed silence waited —and into it 
from above dropped a gay, lilting tune, “If 
a body meet a body, comin’ through the rye.” 
With a laugh they took it up, and laughed and 
sang till the big barn was filled with the sound 
of it. 

Martha lifted the white apron to her forehead 
and scrubbed the spot with elaborate care. Then 
she fell to husking vigorously, a placid smile on 
her face. 

Candace, working swiftly, stole a shy, grateful 
glance across the heaped-up sheaves. Her fingers 
twinkled among them and the basket at her side 
filled fast. One ear had not joined its compan-— 
ions. A little flush came into her face as she 
opened the husks about it, and she thrust it 
quickly beneath her apron. 

Alison Graham, whose eyes were everywhere, 
noted the flush and the swift movement and smiled 
quietly. His eyes lingered a moment on the 
downeast face. Then they traveled swiftly about 
the laughing, oblivious group. He rose slowly 
from his place and made his way around the back 
of the circle, stopping here and there for a word 
or a laugh, but always with his eye on a small 
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rough hand that kept guard at the edge of the 
white apron. . . 

When he reached her, he waited a moment, 
smiling quietly at her confusion. The laughing, 
demure face — half child and half woman — looked 
up and looked down quickly. The music over- 
head had become gentle and low and stole softly 
down. She was only a child; but his heart 
thumped a little as he bent toward her. 

Suddenly, with a crash, the music ceased. 
There was a flying leap from above, and a figure 
came between, and a hand was slipped beneath 
the apron. 

“It’s mine, Candace,” said the boy softly. 
The young lips bent in a swift kiss. 

He lifted himself to meet the clear, dark eyes 
gazing at him intently. For a moment the man 
and the boy confronted each other. With a little 
laugh the young man made way for the boy. 


XXI 
THE DISTRICT SCHOOL BEGINS 


CHOOL had begun. The quiet farms along 
the road bore witness to it, and the little red 
schoolhouse under the hill hummed with it. The 
desks that lined the wall on either side were 
crowded with big boys and girls. The low seat 
about the stove creaked under A B C’s. Such 
a teacher as Alison Graham was rare, and the 
neighborhood was making the most of it. Young 
men who had long since abandoned education ap- 
peared the opening morning with Colburn’s Arith- 
metics under their arms and well thumbed brown 
Speakers in their big hands. Some of them were 
tough characters; and the first few days were full 
of the quiet, kept-under excitement that goes be- 
fore the beginning of war. 

Alison Graham, standing before the school on 
the opening morning, swept his eye up and down 
the double row of faces. He already knew the set 
of Tim Peters’s jaw and the feel of Sam Barker’s 
biceps. He rested one hand easily on the table 
before him and waited for the shuffling feet to 
cease. When he spoke the room was quiet. 

“We are going to do some good work this 
term.” He spoke with a kind of boyish dignity 
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that was not lost on the faces before him. “You 
boys, I take it, have come to do it.”” He paused 
amoment. There was no answering gleam in the 
faces. But no foot scuffed on the floor. He 
opened a drawer of the table before him and drew 
out a large brown strap, half whip and half ferule. 
The brown leather was worn in places to smooth 
black. He held it up to them with an ironic 
smile. The A B C circle shrank close together 
and winked fast... . 

“Some of you know how this feels,” he said. 
He swished it sharply through the air and caught 
it on the palm of the other hand. He held it for 
a moment, looking down at it. He raised his 
eyes and looked at the older boys. Then he 
tossed it from him. It fell in a long coil beneath 
a bench in the corner. Little Simmie Bates, from 
the end of the A B C bench, bent anxiously over 
to view its disposal. Every other eye in the room 
was fixed on the master’s face. 

“That ’s where it belongs,” he said. His voice 
was quiet. But a pulse in the big vein that stood 
out in his forehead beat as he spoke. A stir of 
expectation ran along the benches. For thirty 
years the strap had reigned. Simmie Bates bent 
far forward and touched it with shy, experimental 
toes. 

The master smiled. ‘Bring it here, Simmie,” 
he said. 

Simmie lifted it and bore it to the table with a 
gulp. His fat legs made quick time back to the 
bench. 
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The master touched it lightly where it lay. 
**Any one who wants it may have it,” he said. 
“T shall not touch it. This school is going to be 
run without it—or not at all. Take your books 
and slates.”’ 

There was a hurried swinging of legs, a sub- 
dued noise of feet, and swift exchange of glances 
as the rows on the long benches faced about to 
the wall. The rules of the game had been an- 
nounced. School had begun. 

For days the strap lay untouched on the table. 
The dust gathered on it as it waited, shining and 
dumb. The big boys grew interested in sums. 
At noon they wrestled with the master. Some- 
times they threw him; and with every overthrow 
his influence with them increased. 

As fall deepened to winter and drifts sur- 
rounded the little red house, a spirit of unity grew 
up in the school. Respect for the young master 
mingled with sturdy affection for his boyish ways. 

One pupil alone failed to respond. Since the 
night of the husking the boy had avoided him. 
There had been a sharp struggle and a victory in 
the mind of the master. <A secret desire that had 
grown up in his heart had been firmly suppressed. 
The little girl with the dark curls and the dancing 
eyes would be over-young and happy for a minis- 
ter’s wife; and the boy’s troubled gray eyes won 
their way with him. He would not come between 
the boy and girl. 

But the advances, made with the good will and 
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the superior wisdom of twenty years over fourteen, 
were received in silence. The fiddle no longer 
played through the long evenings when the school- 
master was in the room; and if it was playing 
when he came, it ceased. 

The schoolroom was neutral ground. The boy 
drudged patiently at sums, silently refusing offers 
of help, and holding his own by dint of hard 
work. ‘To Candace the sums were a constant 
excitement and a delight. Her quick, practical 
brain attacked each new one with eager joy. Her 
cheeks glowed and her eyes danced over the fig- 
ures as they multiplied and divided and added 
and subtracted; and filled the big slate almost of 
themselves. 

The master, looking down the room from his 
table, found the boy’s eyes fixed in dreamy won- 
der on the glowing face across the room. He 
smiled quietly as he rapped a summons for the 
second class in arithmetic. 


XXII 
A CRISIS 


HE schoolmaster was only twenty; but he 

felt very old and kindly and superior when 
he rapped on the table for the second class in 
arithmetic. 

“Attention!” he said sharply. 

Candace gave a flying plunge at her slate and 
scrawled a triumphant “ Ans.” across the bottom 
before she gathered up book and slate and edged 
her way from the long seat. The boy came to 
himself with a start and slouched carelessly toward 
the recitation bench at the back of the room. 

The master’s keen eyes followed him. “Go 
back to your seat, Alec,” he said. ‘“ Walk as 
you should.” 

The boy walked back stolidly and turning with 
squared shoulders marched to his place. <A glint 
of red light was in his eyes. 

The master’s pencil was held suspended above 
the book. “Candace Carter — how many?” 

** All,” said Candace placidly. 

“ Alexander. Gordon?” The pencil waited. 
The boy was scowling at the floor. 

The master looked at him sharply. ‘ Alexan- 
der Gordon?” he repeated significantly. 
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The boy looked up and fumbled at his book. 
“I do’ know,” he said. The words were full of 
careless insolence. 

The master’s lips came together. ‘Alexander 
Gordon ?”’ they repeated. 

The light in the boy’s eyes deepened. “I told 
you I didn’t know,” he said with sullen slow- 
ness. 

There was a breath of silence. 

A hand seized the boy’s collar and jerked him 
from his place, half across the floor. . . . The 
master stood with one arm outstretched on the 
boy’s shoulder, the other ending in a clinched fist 
at his side. His breath came fast and his eyes 
were fixed on the boy’s face. 

For a moment the boy waited, huddled forward, 
looking down. When he raised his face it wore 
an even, insulting smile. His shoulders squared 
themselves a little, and his eyes grew small. 

“Better take the strap,’”’ he suggested. 

A sound of protest rose from the hushed 
benches. 

“Shame, Alec! ”’ 

“Hit him, Mr. Graham!” 

Candace, from the back bench, a small Helen 
of Troy, gazed over the edge of her arithmetic. 

The A B C’s quaked. 

The color had come back to the master’s face. 
His hand trembled a little as it dropped from the 
boy’s shoulder. But his voice was steady. 

“Take your seat,” he said. 
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The boy wheeled about and marched quietly to 
his place. 

The pencil was held suspended over the book. 
— “ Alexander Gordon?” 

“‘Three,’’ responded the boy distinctly. 

The school drew a free breath and settled back 
on its benches. 

Candace stole a glance at the boy and a glance 
at the master. . . . Her eyes returned to the face 
of the boy. 


rhe, ” 


XXITI 


“YOU AND SARAH PETERS AND AD’LINE WIL- 
COX” 


HEY were walking home from school. In 

the west the sky spread itself in dull, even 
red; and behind them the east grew green with 
cold. Candace’s face, framed in its crimson hood, 
was part of the big, snowy landscape. It was 
turned toward the boy. 

“What made you?” she asked shyly. 

The boy was looking straight ahead. “He 
need n’t think he can lord it over me,” he said 
stiffly. 

“He doesn’t want to.” Candace’s dark eyes 
flashed indignantly. “He’s the nicest teacher 
we ever had.” 

“Yes — you think he’s mighty fine! — you and 
Sarah Peters and Ad’line Wilcox,” said the boy. 

Candace’s face flushed. ‘Everybody likes 
him,”’ she said stoutly, “’cept you.” 

“Well, I don’t.”” He kicked at a hub of ice. 
It broke off and flew ahead of him along the 
track. His eyes followed it. “I’ve stood about 
all his nonsense I’m going to. — I’m going away,” 
he added under his breath. 

She turned a frightened face. “Oh, Alec!” 
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“Yes, sir.” He nodded sharply. “I’ve got 
money.”’ 

“Not enough,” she said skeptically. 

“Got it in the bank—eighty-three dollars.” 
He kept down a note of pride. ‘And interest 
for three months at six per cent.” 

“One dollar and twenty-four cents and five 
mills,”’ she said, after a rapid pause. 

The boy nodded. “My calf ’s worth ten dol- 
lars.” 

She looked doubtful. “Who’ll buy it?” she 
asked. 

“Anybody,” responded the boy. “It’s the 
finest calf in these parts. I can tell you that, 
Miss Candace Carter!” 

- Candace’s eyes danced demurely. 

“And Tim Peters owes me seven dollars.” 

“You ’ll never get it.” 

“Why not?” 

“What ’d you lend it to him for?” she de- 
manded. 

“He gave seven per cent.” 

“Well, you UZ never see it again. You won’t 
go very far on seven per cent from Tim Peters,” 
she added exultingly. 

The boy sulked, and the new color flamed in 
the sky and spread swiftly along the horizon. 

Candace’s eyes were fixed on it. “I think it 
would be a great deal braver to stay home,”’ she 
said softly. 

“What for?” asked the boy. His voice had 
caught the note in hers. 
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Candace’s eyes were winking rapidly at the 
gorgeous sunset. It spread flames before her. 

“What for?” he repeated, turning to look at 
her. 

“Cause I want you to,” she said. 

The boy was looking intently at something on 
her cheek, just inside the crimson hood — some- 
thing round and shining and wet. 

He lifted his head and strode proudly on. “I 
shan’t go till spring anyway,” he volunteered, 
after a pause. 

A tremulous smile lighted up the hood. 

“And I shan’t stay forever, when I do go,” he 
went on. “I shall come back every year or two, 
you know.” 

“Shall you?” said Candace gratefully. 

The boy nodded. ‘And of course I shall come 
back to get married,”’ he added patronizingly. 

“Of course,” said Candace. She spoke with 
becoming meekness. 

This was not an engagement. 


XXIV 
THE BOY AND THE MASTER 


HE scripture reading had followed a devious 

course of verses, up one long bench and 
down the other, and had come to a labored end 
with ’Manuel Pettibone. The master’s prayer 
had begun. The boy’s heart thumped against 
his ribs and his legs felt cold. He set his teeth 
and braced one leg against the bench. The 
prayer went quietly on its way — over the school, 
out through the district and town and the world, 
gathering the heathen of all lands into a stiff em- 
brace. The Lord’s prayer followed, with swift 
monotony, and a cold pause waited the command 
for work to begin. 

The boy gulped and stood quickly on his feet. 
He stepped a pace from the bench. His face was 
white and the fists held at his sides shook a little. 

“T’m sorry, sir’? — 

The frosty, half-warmed air of the room caught 
its breath. It became very still. 

“I’m sorry I was disrespectful to you yester- 
day, sir. I want to apologize.”’ 

The fists had stopped shaking and the gray 
eyes, clear and straightforward, were looking into 
the master’s. 
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With a swift smile, the young man stepped 
toward him. 

“That ’s all right, Alec,” he said; “I’m glad 
you ’ve done it.” 

He held out his hand. 

One of the fists unclosed and dropped solidly. 
For a minute they stood, looking into each other’s 
eyes before the hands were withdrawn. 

The school did not applaud, because they did 
not know how. But heavy boots scraped on the 
floor as they changed places, and deep breaths 
and half-uttered guttural sounds expressed satis- 
faction. The girls’ bench was a flutter of white 
aprons, and one pair of eyes shone from it like 
dark, misty stars. 

With the apology the boy’s sullenness vanished. 
Out of school hours the master and the boy were 
always together, talking, walking, laughing, and 
wrestling; and the violin played in the evenings. 
“David and Jonathan” Grandma Gordon called 
them, and the name was taken up through the 
neighborhood. Candace’s round, puzzled eyes 
followed them afar off. As she walked home from 
school, or trudged meekly off in the morning — 
alone — her feminine soul pondered on the ways 
of men. 

The boy was not unkind to her. He did not 
ignore her. He simply forgot her. 

Wherever the strong, well-knit figure of the 
master appeared the slender figure of the boy was 
not far off. 
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‘“‘ Alison,” he said abruptly one day as spring 
came on, “can’t I go when you do?” 

They had climbed a steep ridge and stood look- 
ing down into the valley. The trees were bare, 
and spring mists drifted through them. 

Alison waited a moment, his eyes on the bare, 
trees. “I?ll ask your grandfather if he’ll let 
you,” he said at last, “but I doubt if he will. 
He’s an old man, Alec,” he said quickly, as the 
boy flushed and opened his lips, — “he’s an old 
man. You see, your father” — 

The boy raised a passionate hand. ‘“‘ My 
father ’ has been the curse upon me from the day 
I was born!” 

The young man turned and looked down into 
the gleaming eyes. ‘“ And long before, Alec,” he 
said quietly. 


XXV 
GRANDMA GORDON INTERRUPTS 


"LL think about it,” said the old man stolidly. 
| They were driving home from the post-office 
through the spring mud. The twilight was grow- 
ing cold and a wind blew up from the south. 
Alison, who had come out of the house as the old 
man was hitching up, had seized the opportunity 
of a drive to town. 

He had laid the case before him as they jogged 
slowly along the rough road home. 

The boy was no longer a boy, he pointed out. 
The outburst on the hill had marked a turning- 
point. Long months of growth lay behind it; 
and what had been whim in the boy might be- 
come, if too sternly repressed, a fixed determina- 
tion in the growing youth. Let him have freedom 
for a few months — long enough to learn the rudi- 
ments of playing. It might be that he would 
come back and settle down contentedly on the 
farm. 

“T?ll think about it,” said the old man stolidly. 

“You ’ll never make a farmer of him if you 
think about it forever,” said Alison. 

The old mouth closed firmly. <A_ pleased, 
shrewd look crept about the corners. 
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“He ’s got sense,” chuckled the farmer ; 
“‘makes me pay him first of every month, so’s he 
can draw intrus’.” — 

“He knows what it’s for,” suggested the 
younger man. 

The older one ignored it. “And gets the keep 
of that calf off the farm right along,” he said, 
still chuckling with the boy’s sharpness. 

Alison smiled. ‘‘He’s shrewd enough when he 
wants a thing,” he assented. “But he’ll never 
be shrewd for the farm.” 

The old face clouded and the big knuckles 
pulled thoughtfully at the reins. “Git up, Ned,” 
he said gently. 

The next morning he called to the boy, who was 
passing through the room. ‘“‘ Where you going?” 
he asked. 

“To drive for ’Gustus. We’re ploughing the 
east lot,” replied the boy carelessly. It was Sat- 
urday, and the spring work was under way. 

“Flow much money you got?” demanded his 
grandfather. 

Alec hesitated. A sudden color flashed into 
his face. “How much ’ll you give for my calf?” 
he asked, half laughing. 

The old man smiled broadly. “We'll see 
"bout that,” he said, nodding. ‘How much you 
got in the bank?” 

“Not quite ninety dollars,”’ returned Alec. 

The old man shifted his legs. ‘’T won’t last 
long,”’ he grumbled. 
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The boy poised forward, his eyes gleaming. 
“Am I to go, sir?” he asked. 

His grandfather looked out of the window. 
He made no reply. 

“Am I to go?” repeated the boy tremulously. 

““Alec””— He started and looked across the 
room. His grandmother pointed to a wooden pail 
on the shelf beside her. ‘I want some water, — 
it ’s empty,” she said. 

He took up the pail and left the room. The 
bucket rattled on the curb. 

She came across to the old man and stood look- 
ing down at him. “You going to let him go, 
Alexander?” The serene eyes were fixed trust- 
ingly on his face. 

“S’pose I ’ll hef to.” He drew a deep sigh. 

“I hoped you would,” she said simply. 

He made no reply. His slow eyes traveled 
along the square of spring sunshine on the floor 
between them, and lifted themselves to her. 

She smiled a little, brushing her hand across 
her cheek. 

The boy’s step sounded on the sill. ‘“There’s 
enough for six months if Gram’ma sends things 
to eat,”’ he announced as he appeared in the door. 
“Will you?” He turned swiftly to her. 

She smiled, a little wistfully. ‘I guess we can 
manage it,’”’ she replied. 

“Can I go?” He had turned again to his 
grandfather. 

The old man drew a deep breath. “You may 
go,” he said solemnly, “and the Lord go with you.”’ 


XXVI 
A BELATED SORROW 


E sped down the lane, his heart bursting 

and his arms swinging. ’Gustus’ threaten- 

ing shouts came fainter and fainter, as he plunged 

into the thicket by the bars. Thorns caught at 

his coat, as he ran, and he stumbled blindly over 

hummocks of moss and long grass. When at last 

he came to the little clearing, he dropped ex- 

hausted. The bushes about him were full of 

spring song. He lay listening to it, gaping at 
the clear sky. 

Another sound mingled with the song of the 
birds. He sat up and looked curiously about. 
Through the thicket came the sound again—a 
deep, sobbing breath. He crept across the clear- 
ing and peered into the bushes. Slowly he made 
his way through them, pausing now and then to 
listen. The sound had grown clearer, and a lit- 
tle moan mingled with it, and half words. | 

He saw now where his path led. A spring lay 
at the bottom of the thicket and a tiny brook 
trickled from it. As he peered through the 
branches the brook was in sight, and beside it the 
figure of a man. 

He sat huddled forward, his arms on his knees 
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and his face on his arms. His hat lay on the 
ground beside him, a big, red handkerchief escap- 
ing from the crown. 

The boy stood up and approached him gently. 
“What ’s happened, Mr. Hale?’ he asked. 

The old man lifted a startled face. It was 
wrinkled and haggard and _ yellow-white. It 
dropped again on the arms. 

The boy started forward. He had not seen the 
old man since the day he played him along to the 
poorhouse. But a rumor had crept about that 
old Hale was love-cracked no longer. 

The face lifted itself again. The little red- 
rimmed eyes, looking out from deep hollows, held 
a quiet light in their depths. They gazed at Alec 
sadly, with fixed earnest gaze. 

‘She is dead, boy,” he said. His arms dropped 
to his sides. 

The boy misunderstood. “Yes, sir,” he said 
soothingly. He threw himself on the ground be- 
side the brook and waited. 

“She died last night,” went on the old man 
simply. “They came this morning and told me. 
I came here.” He looked about him sadly. — 
““T used to come here with her,” he added, with a 
soft, quick sigh. 

Alec’s eyes were fixed wonderingly on his face. 

The old man turned and looked at him. ‘They 
tell me I have been wrong for years,” he said. 
His bony finger was raised to his forehead with 
a quick touch. “I am all right now —I guess.” 
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He smiled quaintly and bitterly. “It began one 
day last summer,” he went on, slowly. “My head 
was full of music — very strange and sweet — and 
I saw her home and I remembered””— He 
paused a little, smiling absently, to himself. 
“It is very beautiful, boy, coming out of dark- 
ness. . . . But the light blinds’ — 

He put his hand to his eyes. When he took 
it down they were full of tears. They turned 
upon the boy. 

“‘She was a pauper,” he said under his breath. 

The boy gave a quick nod. 

“She ’ll be buried by the town,” said the old 
man. His head dropped upon his knees. 

Birds called faintly from the thicket and the 
little brook babbled on the stones. . . . When he 
lifted his face again it had grown quiet. 

“T wronged her,” he said slowly, “cand I can’t 
make it right — I cannot even bury her.”’ 

The boy’s face worked. He turned it away. 
The past, with its story of love and wrong, seemed 
misty and far away. But the dim old eyes look- 
ing out from their red rims, somehow hurt him. 

“How much’s a funeral?” he asked gruffly. 
He was still looking away. 

The old head was bent. ‘More than I can 
give,” he said sadly. “I have something from 
my estate —a pension,” he lifted his head a little 
proudly. “There is two dollarsa month. I could 
live on a dollar and pay the rest of it —a dollar 
at a time, if they would let me.” 
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“'Won’t they?” asked the boy, turning quickly. 

“No one trusts me,” he said simply. .. . 
‘Buried by the town,” he repeated in a low voice. 

The boy sprang to his feet. “I’m going 
home,” he said fiercely as he burst toward the 
thicket. 


XXVIII 
HAS CONSEQUENCES 


HEN he reached the house he turned aside 

and followed the lane to the barn. He 

harnessed old Ned and drove around to the kitchen 
door. 

His grandmother, who stood by the table roll- 
ing out huge flakes of pie-crust, looked up inquir- 
ingly over her spectacles as he came in. 

“I’m going to town,” said the boy. “Guess 
I’ll take my bank book.” He tried to speak 
lightly. 

She looked at him dubiously. “Isn’t it a’most 
too soon?” she asked. “You don’t start for two 
weeks yet.” 

“It won’t draw any more interest,’ said the 
boy. ‘Yesterday was the first.”’ 

She put down the rolling-pin, brushing the flour 
from her hands, and went slowly to the secretary 
across the room. Opening a little drawer at the 
left, she took out a key with which she unlocked 
the doors above. They swung back, revealing 
shelves of neatly piled papers and parcels tied 
with pink tape. She reached down the blue book 
from its place, holding it in her hand. ‘ Would 
n’t you better ask your gram’pa?”’ she hesitated. 
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“He said I might use it,” said the boy. He 
tried to speak quietly; but something crept into 
his voice. 

She looked at him, a little startled. “You ’re 
not going to do anything wrong, are you, Alec?’”’ 

“You can trust me, can’t you, Gram’ma?”’ he 
said. 

The gray eyes met hers. 

“Yes, I can trust you,” she said. She went 
placidly back to her baking. 


There was a little delay about drawing the 
money, — some question of his being a minor, — 
but at last the officials were satisfied. The money 
was counted slowly out and placed in his hand. 
He took a worn purse from his pocket, thrusting 
the roll of bills into it as he walked toward the 
door. 

The teller looked up, as it closed behind him. 
““Nice boy,” he said, looking across to the cashier. 

The cashier nodded. “Same build ’s his fa- 
ther,” he said. He was watching the figure, from 
the window, as it crossed the street. 

It halted in front of a low door — hesitated a 
minute and went in. 

A quick thought had come to the boy as his 
eye lighted on the sign over the door. 

He stood inside the door, hesitating. Across 
the room a couple of apprentices were hammering 
loudly on a long, rough shape. The boy kept his 
eyes away. A brisk young man approached him. 
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It was the proprietor of the store. He had many 
irons in the fire. 

“What can we do for you to-day, my young 
sir?’’ he asked affably. He rubbed his hands. 

The boy reddened. “ What’s a good funeral 
worth?” he said blunily. 

“Man, woman, or child?” 

‘* Woman,” said Alec. 

‘Somebody dead up your way?” inquired the 
proprietor. 

Alee nodded shamefacedly. He was getting 
in deeper than he had meant. 

“What name?” 

“Tt ’s for friends I’m asking,” he said at last, 
— “friends of Miss Roberts. She’s at Bates’s.”’ 

The proprietor nodded intelligently. ‘Thought 
likely,” hesaid. “Sim Bates was down this morn- 
ing. He’s ordered. It’s making now.” He 
motioned toward the apprentices. They were 
laughing jovially above the shape. One of them 
had hit the other a ringing slap and was dodging 
the return blow. 

Alee’s eyes shrank. “You couldn’t use that 
for somebody else,” he faltered, ‘“‘and let her have 
a better one’? — 

The proprietor stared. ‘“Who’s to pay for 
it?’ he asked. 

‘““T— ” stammered the boy, “I — guess her 
friends will want to.” | 

“Don’t you know?” questioned the man 
sharply. 


4 
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“They wanted to find out the price,” he an- 
swered evasively, — ‘“‘for a good one,”’ he added. 

The proprietor calculated, one eye on the boy. 
“T can give ’em mahogany, quadruple handles 
and plate — plate marked, good cloth lining — all 
complete, for —’”’ he paused, his eye still on the 
boy’s face, — “for fifty dollars,” he concluded 
magnanimously. 

The face lighted. There would be enough of 
the money left for a month — two months — three, 
perhaps — long enough to get a start. A start 
was all he wanted. He half moved toward the 
door. “I guess they ll be down this afternoon 
to see about it.” 

“Can’t wait long,” said the proprietor shortly. 
“Better order it for "em. Didn’t they tell you 
to?” His shrewd eyes, on the boy, corkscrewed 
down to his secret. | 

“No, they didn’t,” said the boy half sullenly. 
“They Il come themselves. I just stepped in to 
ask.”’ His foot was on the step. 

“Of course there’s other expenses,’’ the pro- 
prietor hastened to add, “hearse and attendance 
and so on. Bring it up to a little more.” 

The boy nodded. His face was turned away. 

“All right,” he said faintly. 

He crossed the street and untied old Ned. His 
fingers trembled a little. 

The proprietor’s sharp eyes followed him. 
They guessed at his shamefaced secret. 

“Big ninny!” he said with brisk contempt. 
The sound of the hammers caught his ear. 
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“‘Leave off, boys, leave off,” he called over to 
the apprentices. ‘The old lady’s goin’ to glory 
in better shape ’n that.” 

With a laugh the apprentices dropped their 
tools on the box and followed him from the room. 


XXVIII 
GOOD AND BAD 


S he neared home a figure came in sight, walk- 
nN ing slowly along the road ahead of him. He 
clucked old Ned to a livelier gait. 

“Want to ride, Mr. Hale?” he asked, drawing 
rein by the bent figure. 

The old man looked up. He took off his hat 
and put it on and climbed gratefully into the high 
wagon. 

They drove on in silence, the old man leaning 
forward, his arms on his knees, his clasped hands 
hanging loosely between them. The haggard look 
in his face had given way to a kind of sweet pa- 
tience. 

The boy stole looks at it as he drove. Now that 
the moment had come he was embarrassed. He 
opened his lips once or twice, but closed them 
again and switched with his whip at the bushes on 
the road. Each time old Ned quickened his pace, 
but settled back after a perfunctory jog. . 

The old man’s eyes were fixed on the boards of 
the floor of the wagon. 

“T have been thinking about what you told me 
this morning, sir,” said Alec. His voice sounded 
very loud. He had wanted to speak softly. 
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The old man looked up. “I remember,’ he 
said slowly, “I remember — Miss Roberts — I 
ought not to have troubled you.” He put out his 
hand with a quiet touch as if setting the subject 
aside. 

“Yes, you ought,” said the boy — “you ought 
to. There it is.”” He thrust the purse toward 
him. 

The old man looked down at it in quiet surprise. 
His hand opened, and closed over it. ‘For her,” 
he said in a musical voice, — “for her.” His eyes 
looked ahead along the road. His face was lighted 
with a kind of beauty. The wrinkles in it seemed 
carved with softer touch. 

‘““Who gave it to you?” he asked. He turned 
to look at the boy. 

“Tt ’s mine,” said the boy. His face was very 
red. 

“You give it to me?” The old man spoke 
wonderingly. 

Alee nodded shortly. 

The old man looked away. After a little he 
laid his hand on the boy’s knee and they drove 
silently. 

“T shan’t forget,” he murmured. “I shan’t 
forget ...and I shall pay. . . a little at a time. 
But I shall pay . . . I shall pay.” 

“You needn’t hurry,” said Alec bluntly. “I 
don’t need it.” 

The old man looked at him. ‘You are young,” 
he said softly. “No, you don’t need it... not 
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till you come of age. And I shall have it then.” 
He sat erect on the seat, his lips with their look 
of patience, smiling sweetly, his eyes looking from 
their red rims at something far ahead. . 


XXIX 
CANDACE IS BIDDEN TO A FUNERAL 


HE boy looked up. ‘“ What you doing?” he 
demanded. 

“Getting wood for your grandma,” responded 
Candace pointedly. She sat on the highest peak 
of the woodpile, one arm half filled with sticks. 

The boy looked on, a little guilty. “I forgot 
it,” he admitted carelessly. ‘‘ What do you go 
’way up there for?” he asked. 

She came swiftly down, the pile sliding preca- 
riously beneath her, and landed with a breathless 
bound. 

“T like it better high up.” 

“It’s lots harder.”’ 

“T know it.”” She nodded contentedly. 

“Say,” said the boy. She had turned toward 
the door. ‘You going to the funeral?” 

“Whose funeral?”’ she asked without stopping. 

“Oh, you know well enough!” he said. ‘You 
going?” 

She squared the back of her shoulders toward 
him. ‘No, I’m not,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“’Cause.”’? She stood swinging the armful of 
wood from side to side. 


? 
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“Cause why?” 

*’Cause I don’t want to,” she said. The door 
closed swiftly behind her. 

** Look here,”’ said Alec, half an hour later. He 
had overtaken her on the way to the henhouse with 
a pan of scraps, — “Look here, you ’ve got to go 
to the funeral.” 

She turned a glance on him. “What for?” 
she asked coolly. 

“It’s got to be a good funeral,” said the boy 
firmly, — “one that Mr. Hale ’ll enjoy.” 

She looked at him reprovingly. “Folks don’t 
enjoy funerals.”” She spoke with an air of de- 
tachment. 

“He’s going to and you’ve got to go,” said 
Alee sternly. “Lots have got to go. There’s 
got to be a crowd.” 

“What ’ll you do if I don’t?” 

“I’m going to fiddle for it,” he responded in- 
directly. 

She looked at him with round eyes. “At the 
funeral? ”’ 

He nodded triumphantly. “Mr. Hale wants 
me to. He thought he ’d play himself — first off. 
But”? — 

‘Can he play?” she broke in. 

The boy smiled. ‘He used to. He tried a 
little on mine yesterday; but he give it up. His 
hands were all stiffed up.” 

“They won’t let you,” announced Candace with 
swift decision. 


? 
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““Who’s they?” he returned scornfully. “Sim 
Bates won’t have anything to say ’bout it.” 

She paused a moment. “The minister won’t 
let you,”’ she said. They had reached the chicken 
yard, and she accompanied the words with a tri- 
umphant swirl of the pan. 

“There ain’t no minister,’”’ retorted Alec. 

She looked at him. “Then it won’t be a fu- 
neral,’’ she said decisively, rapping the pan on the 
boards. 

“ Alison ’s going to do it,” said the boy. 

Her face lighted. “Honest?” she asked. 

“Mr. Stillingfleet ’s gone away —to a minis- 
ters’ meeting or something ’’ — 

“‘ And teacher ’s going to do the funeral!’ she 
exclaimed with animation. “I’m going!” 

He looked a little resentful. ‘‘ You ’ve changed 
your mind all of a sudden.” | 

“T should just love to hear teacher do a funeral,” 
she responded. 

“T’m going to fiddle,” suggested the boy. 

She made no response. 

“What ’s Mr. Hale got to say about it?” she 
asked, after a pause, as they turned to the house. 

The boy colored fiercely. “He used to know 
her some.” 

She smiled. ‘Funny reason,” she said quaintly. 

The boy laughed. ‘“Didn’t you ever hear?”’ 
he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“They used to keep company — years ago — 
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much as forty —and old Nancy’s father would n’t 
let ’em and they both went crazy; didn’t you 
ever hear it?”’ 

She shook her head again. ‘Who told you?” 
she asked. 

“Hiverybody,” said the boy. 

Her dark eyes were full of sympathy. “I think 
it’s too bad,” she said, simply; “I’m going.” 

“So ’m I,” said the boy virtuously. 

“T shall wear my black delaine.” 

He paused a moment. His scanty wardrobe — 
brown and butternut—was hastily reviewed. 
“T’m going to ask Gram’ma to put a piece of 
crape on my brown hat,” he announced. 

She looked at him scornfully. ‘You can’t do 
it. You ain’t a blood relation,” she said. 

“Neither be you,”’ retorted the boy. 

She waited a moment. ‘Anybody can wear a 
black delaine,”’ she said with dignity, — “anybody 
that’s sorry.” 


XXX 
OF A BLOOD RELATION 


ANCY ROBERTS’S funeral was without 

precedent. The parlor and_ living-room 
were crowded and the yard overflowed. A row 
of teams stood hitched to the fence in front and 
another row, across the street, straggled down 
the road. 

She was the last member of an old family, and 
rumor had added a spice to the occasion. She 
was not to be buried at the expense of the town. 

Candace’s black delaine was surrounded by 
black delaines in crowds. They gathered in 
groups, and bobbed and whispered mysteriously 
apart, with reddened lids and sniffles and unabated 
curiosity. Mrs. Bates, rolling from room to room, 
was waylaid and questioned. She shook her big 
head and rolled on. She had resolved that no one 
should learn the secret from her. She was not a 
model of reticence; but old Hale’s face, with its 
look of hopeless sorrow, had touched her. 

“Tf any one tells, it’Il be you, Simeon,” she 
had announced as she tied on her bonnet in front 
of the kitchen glass. 

“T shan’t tell ’thout I hev to,” responded 
Simeon. His hand smoothed the pointed chin 
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nervously. “I can’t tell lies ’bout it,” he added 
virtuously. 

She looked at him as contemptuously as she was 
capable of looking at any one. “If you had the 
head of a wa’nut you ’d find ways without telling 
lies,” she said. 

“Well, I hain’t got the head of a wa’nut,”’ re- 
torted Simeon. Which was quite true. 

Groups of men in the yard stood stolidly apart. 
They conversed in grunts and monosyllables, and 
no ray of curiosity lighted their solemn counte- 
nances; but truth was creeping about. It made 
its way into the house and penetrated to the par- 
lor; and women stole curious glances at the old 
man at the head of the coffin. He was bent for- 
ward a little, his hands clasped on the top of his 
cane. But his head was erect and the eyes, fixed 
in tranquil gaze before him, were clear and sane. 

The old lady next Candace nudged her and 
whispered discreetly. Candace’s eyes sought the 
old man’s face. They grew misty and glowed 
with a still light. She turned a half shoulder 
toward the old lady and neglected to pass the word 
along. After a moment the old lady loomed 
across, with solemn, important face, and whispered 
to the next old lady, and the ball rolled on. 

Candace sat wrapped in thought. . . . Pity and 
awe and sympathy stole through her heart as the 
service went on... . She felt strangely near to 
the old man at the coffin’s head. The climax of 
the story filled her imagination. The words of the 
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scripture reading flitted through it... “Sown in 
dishonor . . . raised in glory. . . . As we have 


borne the image of the earthy ’’ — she tried to 
remember what Nancy looked like — “we shall 
bear the image’?— She tried to recall the old 


face under the little lavender bonnet at church. — 
But she could only hear the refrain, “* As we have 
borne the image of the earthy.” 

A stir crept along the room. The prayer had 
ceased, and a low sound took up the petition. The 
voice of the violin was low and far away. The 
women exchanged glances and remained with 
heads half bowed. Out in the yard, the men, 
their hats raised solemnly in their slow hands, 
waited. Through every mind was running the 
quick thought, ““Some of Ed Hale’s foolishness! 
A fiddle at a funeral! ”’ 

The music made its way, slowly and softly, 
scarcely a whisper . . . till every breath was held. 
It stole on into the silence, deepening, and pausing, 
and hastening on. . . . It made the half-crazed, 
broken life vivid and sweet. Tears sprang to meet 
it and hands were raised to brush them away. 
Candace sat rapt. Her eyes had no tears. She 
and the old man listened dry-eyed. They gazed 
at something far away and shining. . .. The 
music rose to it and caught it up and soared. The 
high, sweet strains quivered and broke. They fell 
in a flood of even notes. There was healing in 
them, and prayer and thankfulness. The listeners 
drew breath. They drifted slowly back. 
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They lifted their faces as the master’s voice took 
up the service. The words that he chose, ‘Here 
we see through a glass darkly, but there face to 
face,” were filled with new meaning. The grim 
humor that the stern New England intellect cre- 
ates, in self-defense, out of insanity changed 
slowly to a sense of mystery. Their eyes sought 
the old man with a new respect as they filed slowly 
past, looking down into the rested face. Curios- 
ity was swept away. Sympathy for the long, 
desolate life and a kind of wonder and awe had 
come in its place. 

The face in its white hair and placid cap, above 
the little hands crossed on the breast, seemed 
scarcely older than Candace’s face. . . . She gazed 
at it long, her quick eyes arrested by the strange 
look —the grandeur and aloofness in the small 
features. She would have liked to kiss the face. 
But she knew better — at funerals. The old lady 
behind pushed a little, and she passed out through 
the door into the sunshine. 


XXXIT 
MORE CONSEQUENCES 


VE marked six pair for you — plain. You must 
| wear ’em in order and send ’em home if they 
get holey.”. Grandma Gordon sat by the west 
window, rolling up the last pair of socks. Her 
knotted fingers smoothed them gently. 

The boy started and half turned away. No one 
knew. To-morrow Alison was to start. His own 
box was half packed. He had not had the cour- 
age to confess; and he had waited till the last 
minute with the hope that he might go —if only 
for a few days. It was not till this morning that 
he had given it up, when he had gone to Ed Hale 
to ask how much of the money was left. There 
was twelve dollars. The old man had held it in 
his trembling fingers, looking at it wistfully. 

“‘T hoped there might be a stone for her,” he 
said, ‘just —a little one. The town puts up a 
board, you know, —a common wooden board.” 
His eyes had rested pleadingly on the boy’s 
PAGO sie Gee 

He must tell his grandmother. He cleared his 
throat and glanced out of the window. ‘Looks 
like rain,” he said feebly. 
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She glanced up in surprise. “I must take in 
the milk pans.” 

When she came back she was laughing softly. 
“You ’re not much of a farmer,”’ she said. “It’s 
fine in the west — and red.” She carried the pans 
to the pantry and came back — still smiling. 

He looked up quickly. ‘I can’t go away,” he 
said. 

She stood regarding him slowly, the smile fad- 
ing. “Why not?” she asked. 

“T’ve spent it,” said the boy. 

“What for?” 

“T don’t want to tell.” 

“You might as well tell me,” she said pla- 
cidly. 

““Won’t you tell Gram’pa?”’ A gleam of hope 
lighted his face. | 

“Not if I don’t think best,’ she responded 
equably. 

He waited a minute. “He didn’t have any 
money to bury her—and he felt awful.” The 
words came out with a rush. 

She looked at him questioningly. “Ed Hale?” 
she said. 

He nodded miserably. 

She stood looking at him. A new smile came 
slowly into her face. It was a very beautiful 
smile. But the boy did not see it. He was look- 
ing disconsolately at the floor. 

“Who’s going to tell your grandpa?” she 
asked. 
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“T don’t know,” said the boy. — “S’pose Ill 
have to,” he added after a pause. 

“Yes, I guess you’d better,’ she responded 
quietly. 

He turned toward the door, his eyes smarting 
and blinded. Halfway across the yard he en- 
countered some one coming from the barn. He 
landed, unseeing, against the tall, strong figure, 
and looked up stupidly. 

“Ffallo!’’ said Alison, laughing; “what’s up?” 

“T’m looking for gram’pa,”’ said the boy sul- 
lenly, glancing away. 

Alison surveyed him shrewdly. ‘Come and 
walk with me. I’m taking my last tramp,” he 
said, “over the hill.” 

The boy shook his head. “Got to find him,” 
he muttered. 

Alison laid a hand affectionately on his shoul- 
der. ‘“ What’s the matter, Alec?” he said gently. 

The boy shook off the hand with a quick resent- 
ful turn. “I’m not going to Boston. — I’ve spent 
it. —I’ve got to tell him.” He fired the three 
shots in succession and started on. 

The young man’s eyes followed him. “Alec!” 
he called swiftly. 

The boy half turned, shaking his head. 

The young man strode toward him. ‘ Wait!” 
he said peremptorily. 

He halted, his face turned away, shifting from 
foot to foot. 

Alison came up, scanning the sullenface. ‘Tell 
me about it,” he said. 
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The boy lifted his eyes. They were dull and 
hopeless. ‘“’T’ won’t do any good,” he said, “I’ve 
spent it.” 

“Tell me,” repeated the young man. 

“T gave it to Ed Hale,” he said, half under his 
breath. 

A light came into the face watching him. “For 
the funeral ’? — 

The boy made no response. 

Alison shook his head slowly. ‘Hell be ter- 
ribly angry,” he said. 

“T know it,” said the boy. 

“‘He’s close about money. Hell call it a sin,” 
went on the young man thoughtfully. 

The boy turned swiftly. “I’d do it again. 
I’m glad I did it!” 

Alison smiled faintly. ‘“So am I glad,” he 
said. ‘But your grandfather won’t be.” 

Without a word the boy darted away. The 
young man stood watching till he was out of sight. 
Then he turned toward the hill, striding swiftly 
across the uneven ground. His mind was regret- 
fully busy. The grandfather would not be moved 
again. ‘There would be no one to plead for the 
boy. His life would drag along on the farm. All 
for a whim —an impulse. He strode sternly on, 
his dark jaw firmly set. . . . A softened look 
stole into the eyes. His step slackened and he 
paused, taking off his hat and lifting his forehead 
to the cool breeze. . . . The boy had only done, 
naturally and simply, what he would give his life 
to learn to do. 


XXXII 
A MOUSE IN THE HAY 


IS grandfather was pitching down corn- 
stalks from the loft. Alec picked up a 
fork and tossed them to one side as they came 
tumbling down. He worked feverishly, waiting 
his grandfather’s descent. He did not like to 
shout the bad news. He had a vague, humorous 
fancy that his grandfather might come tumbling 
down — pitchfork and all. 

The old man scrambled down the heavy pegs, 
grunting a little as he descended and landing with 
a rheumatic lurch. He did not look at Alec, and 
they worked side by side in silence till the stalks 
were stowed away. Alec tossed his fork deftly into 
a pile of hay lying on the floor, and faced about. 

“Gram’ma said I’d better tell you.” 

“What?” said the old man sharply. 

It was a bad beginning. But the boy plunged 
‘desperately in. He did not try to exonerate him- 
self; but he gave more details than he had given 
to his grandmother or to Alison. 

The old man did not speak His face remained 
immovable. When the recital was finished, he 
glanced at the boy. There was contempt in the 
shrewd blue eyes. 
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“ Buryin’ crazy women, be ye?” he said. 

The boy said nothing. 

“Wal, I can tell ye what Z think about it,” 
went on the old man, wheeling slowly about, “Z 
think yer crazy yerself. It’s the last bit of money 
of mine ye ll get.”” He stumped heavily from the 
barn. 

The boy waited till the steps had died away. 
He looked about him vaguely and moved idly 
toward the door. . . . His face had a dull, drawn 
look. The sacrifice appeared very petty and sense- 
less and his grandfather’s harsh words had summed 
it up. Something rose in his throat. He gulped 
it down, turning hastily toward the mow. He 
clutched at the big pegs, climbing blindly up, and 
threw himself, face down, in the soft, sweet-smell- 
ing hay. 

The heavy, half-formed sobs died away into 
slow, full-charged breaths that came and went in 
the stillness. A mouse nibbled near by, and some- 
thing rustled and was still. The hay moved 
vaguely, and his hand, thrust out beside him, felt 
something brush it softly. Huis fingers opened 
and groped, and a small, rough hand slipped into 
them. The boy did not turn his head or speak, 
and the little hand nestled quietly. 

By and by asmall voice spoke timidly. “TI heard 
’em talkin’, and I came out.” 

The boy turned his face and looked at her. 
The eyes that for months had regarded her indif- 
ferently were full of trouble. The face was 
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stained and streaked and the dark hair was stuck 
with wisps of hay. 

She nodded sagely. ‘‘He’s awful mad,” she 
said. | 
“T know it,” said the boy. “Did he say so?” 
he asked after a pause. 

Candace waited. “He talked pretty loud. 
Your gram’ma kept saying something, kind 0’ 
low, when he stopped.” 

The boy lay in silence. The light was growing 
dim. He could see Candace’s round, curly head 
outlined against it. 

She was looking at him eagerly. “I brought 
you this,”’ she said. 

She slipped something into his hands, closing 
the passive fingers over it one by one. 

He looked down at it dully. A flush came into 
his face. “I don’t want your money,” he said, 
moving it toward her. 

She drew back swiftly. “That’s ’most ten dol- 
lars,’ she said proudly; “won’t it help?” 

He waited a minute. His own trouble made 
him gentle with her. 

‘““No, it won’t help,” he said at last. 

He held out the gray linen bag and she took it 
reluctantly. She chinked the silver and copper 
at him temptingly. 

“Your gram’pa’ll make it up, maybe,” she 
said thoughtfully. . . . ““When I came out he | 
wa’n’t talking so loud.”’ 

The boy shook his head. “He thinks I’m a 
fool.” 
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She turned a startled, shocked face. ‘You 
mustn’t say fool,’ she said with awe. “Don’t 
you know, ‘ He that calleth his brother a fool’ ”” — 

“Well, I’m not my brother,” said the boy, with 
a laugh; “come down.” 

They climbed down the steep ladder and raced 
to the house, slackening their pace as they ap- 
proached the door and entering softly. 

The old man sat by the stove brooding heavily. 
He did not look up. 

Alec crossed to the stove and stood waiting. 
He had a question to ask. He waited till the old 
man shifted his legs. 

“T ought to have asked your permission to 
spend it, sir.” He spoke ina low voice. “But 
I thought it was mine to do what I liked with.” 

The gruff eyebrows relaxed a little. 

The boy paused. The question hung fire. It 
burst out. “Shall you let me earn any more, 
sir?” 

The old man looked up grimly. “You may 
earn what you’re a mind to,” he said; “but the 
money goes into the bank in my name.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy humbly. 

The old man waited a minute. His big lips 
shook a little. . . . “I don’t mean to be harsh 
with ye, boy,” he said. He leaned forward over 
the stove and took off the lid, rattling it sharply as 
he thrust in the wood. 


XXXITT 
ALEC 


HE wagon was waiting at the kitchen door 
with Alison’s trunk in the back. Old Ned 
bowed a patient head to the rain that fell heavily, 
and the boy on the seat pulled his coat collar 
closer about his ears and shifted the wet reins to 
the other hand. 

In the kitchen Alison was saying a hasty 
good-by. He held out his hand last to the little girl 
who stood by the door, waiting to open it for him. 

““Good-by, Candace, you ’ll be here when I 
come back,” he said. 

She put out a shy, red hand. “Yes, sir, Dil 
be here,” she said simply. She opened the door 
wide and he plunged into the wetness without. 

The drive to the station was silent. The heavy 
rain and the wind made it hard to talk, and there 
was little to say. They had had a long talk, the 
night before, by the fire, after every one else was 
in bed. . . . The boy had gone to bed a little com- 
forted. Alison did not think that he had been 
foolish. He would earn more money —and the 
time would go fast — and next year — perhaps in 
the fall — his grandfather would let him go. 

It had seemed very real and possible when he 
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went to sleep last night, with the rain beating on 
the sloping roof above his head. But this morning, 
jogging heavily in the cold and wet, with only the 
lonely drive home to look forward to, it had be- 
come a hopeless dream. He bent his head to the 
gusts and pulled steadily on the reins, trying not 
to think of it. 

He shouldered Alison’s trunk from the wagon, 
pushing the stalwart young man one side. 
“You ll get wet,” he said. He carried it to the 
inn and deposited it on the long porch, out of 
reach of the rain. Alison was to wait here for 
the stage-coach to pick him up. They were half 
an hour early, and the coach would probably be 
late on account of the storm. 

“Better not wait,’ said Alison, in the shelter 
of the porch; “you are pretty wet, and old Ned’ — 
He glanced across at the old horse, steaming in 
the rain. 

The boy did not speak. He held out his hand. 

“Good-by,” said the young man, looking down 
at him. ‘“You’ll come sometime.” 

“Sometime,” echoed the boy firmly. As he 
mounted the old wagon and drove away in the 
long, slanting rain, his heart was a little sore. 
But while the old horse jogged heavily toward 
home and the rain poured in torrents, he fell to 
dreaming ... and the dream became so real that 
when the farmhouse came in view, with Candace’s 
curly head at the kitchen window, he waved a gay 
hand to it and slapped the reins on old Ned’s back. 


XXXIV 
A WHILE LONGER 


LD Hale was dead. 

The news ran quickly from farm to farm. 
It leaped the heaped-up drifts and followed the 
snow-plough from door to door. . . . The driver 
of the plough had found him, that morning, in the 
little house where he lived alone. He was dressed 
and lying at full length on the outside of the clean, 
patchwork quilt. There was no fire in the stove; 
and when the housewives bustled in, to make ready 
for death, it was found that there was no food in 
the pantry. If he had starved, no one ever knew. 
The quiet lips that were used to secrets guarded 
this last one. When it had been buried from 
sight with him and his will had been read, a new 
gossip took its place. . . . 

There was talk, among distant kindred, of con- 
testing the will on the ground of insanity. But 
when the village doctor was consulted, he effec- 
tually suppressed it. 

“The man was as sane the last ten months of 
his life as you — or me,” said Dr. Chetworth, with 
a twinkle. “I talked with him a good deal, off 
and on, about his trouble. I was interested in it. 
He was perfectly sane — knew just how it came 
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on and when it began to go. He was as sensible 
about it as any man I ever talked with— more 
so than most,” he had added curtly. 

As the doctor would be the chief witness, ,the 
case was dropped. That he would have been a 
biased witness no one could say. He may have 
had a certain pleasure in the fact that the money 
was to go where it would bear on a scientific 
question that interested him. 

Questions of heredity were in the air. They 
cropped up in the doctor’s medical journal and 
they haunted him on lonely drives about the coun- 
try. As he watched the keen, shrewd New Eng- 
land type, with its plentiful sprinkling of fools 
and half-witted ones and crazed ones, his big heart 
pondered the problems of heredity and environ- 
ment. . . . Need a boy like Alec, given a chance 
in the world, come to his father’s end? The boy’s 
steady, gray eyes were in his favor; and the little 
fortune involved would give him the chance. 

With clear conscience and secret elation, the 
old doctor testified that Edward Hale, for the last 
ten months of his life, was a sane man. 


XXXV 


A MAY NIGHT AND A VIOLIN 


HE May night hung soft in the trees and the 
scent of blossoms haunted the air. The boy 
came to the door and stood looking into the night. 
Dark, deep shadows lay on the grass, and the trees 
moved faint, beckoning fingers and were still. 
Over everything flooded a great moon. 

The boy drew a breath and, turning, took up 
his violin. He crossed the lane, climbed the stone 
wall to the meadow, and threw himself on the 
grass. His face was raised to the stars that twin- 
kled faintly. His heart beat strangely. The 
May night held it as it hammered; and all the 
May nights of the world rose and fell in its beat. 

Candace, saying her prayers by the blue-and- 
white bed, raised her face and listened. . . . She 
sprang to her feet and crept softly to the window — 
the moonlight shining on her whiteness and gleam- 
ing in the wistful eyes that looked out. She 
kneeled by the window, her chin resting on her 
hand while the music from the meadow played 
among the shadows below and stole faintly to her. 
It was like the breath of blossoms or a whisper. 

She turned swiftly and began to dress, her fin- 
gers moving deftly and her head bent a little to | 
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catch the sound — lest itstop. She caught a little 
searf from its nail as she ran from the room, and 
threw it about her as she slipped down the steep 
back stair. Outside she raised her head and lis- 
tened. Nodding softly and smiling, she sped 
across to the stone wall and stopped, looking over 
at the figure lying in the grass. 

He did not look up and the violin went wander- 
ing on. Candace climbed the wall and the little 
fence on top that guarded the meadow from sheep. 
A shadow dropped across the grass beside him, 
and the boy looked up. 

She was sitting on the top rail, her elbows on 
her knees, and her chin in her hands, smiling 
down. Shadows of the scarf played about her 
eyes and mouth. 

The violin laughed softly and lay still. 

‘““Go on,” said Candace, from the top rail. 

“T thought you ’d gone to bed,” said the voice 
from the grass. 

“Well, I haven’t. Go on.” 

The bow waited. | 

“Something nice,” urged Candace, — “for a 
last time.” 

The bow played a few minutes, idly and fit- 
fully. . . . The boy sprang up and moved across 
the grass to the wall. 

“IT wish you were going,”’ he said swiftly. 

She made no answer. Her chin rested securely 
in her hands, and her little mouth smiled above it. 

“Well, I’m not.” 
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“Do you suppose you’ll be here when I get 
back?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t you want to?” He moved a little 
nearer in the moonlight. 

She looked down at him sharply. “Is this 
playing?” she said. — ‘“‘ Why don’t you play?” 

He lifted the bow obediently, standing beside 
her, and drew it across the strings. 

She put her hands to her ears with a little ery, 
— “Go away,” she said; “it’s too loud.” 

With a smile the boy moved away and threw 
himself once more on the grass. 

The eyes followed him. 

“Shall you see Alison?” she asked softly, un- 
der the music. 

His face darkened. ‘‘Not yet awhile,” he said. 

She considered. ‘“Ain’t he in Boston?” 

‘“*No,”’ said the boy shortly. The music stopped. 
“What you so anxious about it for?” he de- 
manded. 

She hesitated a minute. “I thought you and 
he ’d be great friends again.” 

The boy smiled softly. The music danced a 
little. ‘The theological school ain’t in Boston,” 
he said with superior knowledge. ‘He was just 
there for college.” 

66 Oh.”’ 

“T shan’t see him, soon as you will,” said the 
boy. He sat upright at the thought. “He’s 
going to work for Gram’pa all summer.” 
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She looked at him. “Shan’t you come back 
for haying? ’”’ she asked. 

He shook his head. It was a half-regretful 
shake. “I’m going to stay a year.” 
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“Say — Candace’”’— He got up once more and 
moved toward her. “You won’t forget me, will 
you?” 

a> Noa 


He was looking down, trying to see the face. 
“Shall you miss me?” he asked softly. 

The head nodded. 

He reached out his hand and touched her chin. 

She looked up at him, her mouth trembling a 
little and her eyes laughing. | 

“EKiverybody ll miss you,” she said quickly — 
“they ’ll miss the fiddle.”” Before he could speak 
she had slipped down and had fled up the long, 
fragrant lane. 
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THE SCENE IS BOSTON 


HE sunshine poured in at the south window. 

It fell across the back and shoulders of a 
young girl sitting at the piano, and darted in 
shining glints and gleams across her hair as she 
turned her head toward the youth at her side. 
Her fingers still played an idle accompaniment. 

Alee looked down at her, smiling absently. His 
bow was beating the quick, light measure she had 
played to him a moment before. The bow had 
caught the notes almost before they left her fin- 
gers; and now it danced and laughed them back 
again till the room and the sunshine and the air 
were filled with the sweet and witching nonsense 
of “Sally in Our Alley.” 

She watched his fingers curiously as they guided 
the bow, her own rising and falling in gentle sym- 
pathy with its motion. They came to rest with a 
little crash on the keys, and her light laugh bub- 
bled into the silence. 

He stopped, looking down at her. His bow 
was raised above the strings, half threatening. 

She smiled back serenely. “Your fingering is 
so quaint, Mr. Gordon,” she said. 
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don” upset him. 

“‘T don’t know how to play,” he said awkwardly. 
He turned to pick up his violin case. 

She stopped him with a little gesture. ‘‘ Please 
don’t,” she said; “I like it—only I never saw 
anything’? — The little laugh broke in upon it- 
self again, light and fresh and musical. 

“There, there, Lydia!” 

The voice was the girl’s voice — grown-up; 
and the smile was her own, a little older and quiet 
and gracious. 

She looked across the room to her mother, the 
laugh still on her lips. ‘Did you ever hear any- 
thing like it?” she demanded archly. 

““T never heard anything better,”’ returned her 
mother. She smoothed the white seam she was 
sewing, running it gently through her fingers. 
Her eyes rested kindly on the young man’s flushed 
face. 

“That ’s it,” said the girl eagerly; “it’s so 
good! — I never heard anybody play like it. But 
it’s all wrong. Watch his fingers, now.” 

She turned back to the piano and struck the 
introductory chords, looking invitingly at him. 

He hesitated an instant and looked black, a 
tooth biting at his lower lip. Then the bow 
caught the lilt and went careering off by itself. 
It bore down upon the piano and swept it away, 
player and notes, out of existence, and came to a 
laughing, triumphant end in a little burst of mel- 
ody. 
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The girl swung about triumphantly. “There!” 
she declared. 

Her mother smiled back. ‘There may be some- 
thing a little queer about the bowing,” she ad- 
mitted doubtfully. 

“Queer! — It’s outrageous!” returned the girl. 
She laughed sweetly. 

Alec reached out for the violin case. There 
was no mistaking the blush this time. It had the 
color and the feeling of fire. 

She stopped him graciously. Her face had 
grown sober, with laughing lights in it. ‘ Don’t,” 
she said. 

His hand relaxed a trifle. 

“I never heard any one play like you”” — 

His eyes were fixed suspiciously on her face. 

“*__ and I never liked any playing so well.” 

The face cleared and the hand on the neck of 
the violin stopped trembling. 

“YT wish Herr Mynter could hear you,” she said 
musingly — 

Alec’s bosom rose a little. 

“and see you,” she went on. Her face 
broke into laughing. ‘He would kill you!” she 
declared. 

He glared at her. 

“You can’t play at all,” she explained, “and it 
is all so beautiful. He would be wild!” 

She swung back to the piano. “Look! This 
is the way he treats me.” 

She went through a mock pantomime of horror 
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and despair and loathing, lightened here and there 
by gleams of condescension and patronizing en- 
couragement. 

The mother and Alec smiled at each other and 
joined in the fresh laugh as she turned back from 
the piano. 

“Can he play himself?” asked Alec. There 
was a grudging note in the question. 

“Not a bit,” she replied contentedly. ‘Not 
the least little bit,” she repeated with emphasis. 
“But’?— She spread out her hands helplessly. 

“‘T shan’t mind what he says, then,” announced 
Alec. 

She looked at him in doubt. 

‘“‘He can criticise me all he wants to,” said the 
young man proudly. 

She laughed gayly. “But he won’t want to,” 
she declared. ‘You may thank your stars if he 
so much as looks at you. And if he is good 
enough to criticise you once, it will be worth com- 
ing all the way to Boston for.” 

His gaze, fixed on the sunny window, was un- 
convinced and a little rebellious. 

“Tell him, mother,” said the girl swiftly; “he 
won’t believe me.” 

The mother looked up from her sewing and 
across to the gray eyes frowning at the sunshine. 
“He teaches only in our best families,” she said 
placidly. 

The girl’s lips that had waited, half apart, 
broke into a laugh. ‘There you have it,” she said 
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with a touch of sweet mocking, — “only in our 
best families, and ’’ — she paused a moment, watch- 
ing his face — “and now and then when one has 
a very great deal of talent.”’ She let the last 
words fall slowly one at a time. 

He looked up quickly. ‘Where can I see 
him?” he asked. 

Lydia looked across doubtfully to her mother. 

But her mother shook her head. “It would n’t 
do,”’ she said. 

The girl translated for Alec. ‘“We’re a best 
family. That’s why he teaches me. But we’re 
poor and have boarders. He would never, never 
see a boarder!” She whirled about to the piano, 
playing with one hand a parody of his attitude 
toward boarders. 

Alec laughed a little. But the gloom came 
back. “I want the best teaching there is in Bos- 
ton; and Alison said you could help me,” he said 
a little resentfully. | 

Lydia looked thoughtful. “Yes, we must help 
you. Cousin Alison was right. But you must 
be patient.” She looked at him chidingly and 
with a grown-up air. 

Alec smiled faintly. 

“You can see Herr Mynter to-night,” she added 
after a pause. 

“Where?” demanded Alec. 

“See him, but not speak to him,” she said 
warningly. 


“Where?” repeated Alec. 
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mother ?”’ 


Her mother had reached it from the shelves . 


beside her, and was running her eye down its col- 
umuns. 

The girl came and stood looking over her shoul- 
der. “Here it is,” she said gayly. “It’s Mrs. 
Poe’s Benefit — and they give Don Juan — and 
Herr Mynter comes in twice . . . ‘ The first act 
concludes with a new Garland Dance composed 
by Herr Mynter and performed by Herr Mynter 
and Mrs. Usher, Mrs. Darby, and Mrs. Dykes.’ 
. . . And then there ’s a musical afterpiece, ‘ A 
Petit Divertisement, called “The Lover’s Jest,” 
composed by Herr Mynter, . . . in which Herr 
Mynter will perform the principal character.’ — 
It’s a beautiful chance!” she said with enthu- 
slasm. 

Her mother smiled indulgently. ‘Perhaps he 
won’t want to go.” She looked across to the 
young man, who was. lost in a brown study. 

“Yes, I want to go,” he said, rousing himself. 
“Oh, yes, I want to go very much — if my clothes 
will do,” he added. He glanced down doubtfully 
at his coat and across to the delicate, flowered 
gowns of the mother and daughter. 

The mother nodded encouragingly. ‘“ Wear the 
light coat you had on when you came last night, 
and Ill see about a shirt and tie after dinner. 
Good behavior makes good clothes,” she added 
kindly and primly. 
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The daughter’s eyes laughed sweetly toward 
him. “Don’t worry about your clothes. You look 
very well, indeed,”’ she said. 

Alec turned back at the door to make a low 
bow of thanks. He carried his head a little 
proudly as he lifted it. 

She looked at him. ‘But you play atrociously,”’ 
she added, slowly and sweetly. 

He mounted the stairs, his head in a whirl of 
delicious excitement. 


XXXVIT 
ALEC GOES TO THE BOSTON THEATRE 


HE curtain had fallen at the end of the first 

act. Alec drew a deep breath and glanced 
at the girl at his side. She was smiling at him 
happily. He smiled a little, and looked away 
vaguely. The crowded faces about him seemed 
unreal and mocking. All the reality and the 
poetry in life were shut away behind the green 
curtain, in that queer little box of a room up in 
the side of the wall. 

He had looked into it, bewildered and curious, 
when the curtain rose upon it. The players were 
puppets and the words meaningless. It had come 
upon him — with a feeling half relief, half regret 
— that the wicked stage his grandfather de- 
nounced was mere child’s play, foolishness. He 
had looked away from it to the faces about him, 
noting, with a little sense of superiority, the inter- 
est that focused toward the stage. He glanced 
at it again himself, and forgot to look away. 
Time stood still. . . . On the storm-lashed beach 
a woman, beaten by the wind and the rain, had 
fallen, half dead; and a man with a cruel, smiling 
look in his eyes, was creeping slowly toward her 
along the beach. Alec started forward, half ris- 
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ing from his seat. Then the curtain came down 
and shut it away. 

He was wrestling with it now as he glanced 
about him. His heart beat fast and his face was 
flushed, and little tunes beat on the floor of his 
brain. 

A voice said something at his elbow. He 
turned and looked, unseeing, at Lydia and then at 
her mother. She was leaning forward to speak 
to the old gentleman in front of them. He was 
a little deaf, and curved a hand behind his ear, 
smiling at her blandly. 

“Mrs. Darby is very good,” she said, raising 
her voice a little. 

“ Hixcellent,” nodded the old gentleman, — “‘ex- 
cellent! Never saw her better.” 

Alec wondered who the good woman was that 
they were talking about, and looked about him 
again, with a hazy idea of seeing her in a shawl 
and bonnet. A little bell tinkled. 

“Hush,” whispered Lydia, “it’s the Garland 
Dance.” 

Slowly the green curtain rose. . . . Inch by inch 
the beauty of the scene unrolled. Flowers every- 
where — masses of them — wreaths and bouquets 
and garlands and chains — paper ones or real — it 
mattered not. They glowed and rioted and blazed 
above the footlights and filled the queer little stage 
with color and light. 

Alec’s eyes were fastened on it... . The 
flowers at one side parted lightly, as if swept 
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aside by a passing wind. A figure appeared 
among them —half sylph, half nymph — angel, 
fairy, child —elt? Alec could not have told. 
She drifted down the stage, waving with her wand 
a spell of magic and light. 

“Mrs. Darby,” breathed Lydia in his ear. 

He stared and gasped. The good Mrs. Darby 
of the bonnet and shawl collapsed. . . . The 
fairy paused in her light dance and waited, with a 
hand raised, looking back. The foliage parted, 
and two visions of light ran quickly to her side. 
They joined hands, swaying lightly from side to 
side, in and out among the flowers. Alec’s pulses 
danced with them, — over them and under them. 
His fingers twitched and his brain hummed softly. 
A harsh note had crept into the music, and he 
frowned and bent his head intently. In a cave 
opening in the rear a dark, squat-like figure ap- 
peared. It came swiftly forward. . . . The nymphs 
screamed and ran. . . . The music grew harsher 
and deep. —The dwarf performed some extraor- 
dinary feats in acrobatic dancing. The music 
lightened again. The sylphs returned. They 
circled about him —on toes and on knees. Slow 
or fast, in time to his tiny baton cudgel. The 
audience leaned forward, breathless. 

Alec’s eyes followed always the first fairy. 
They could not leave her. Was it true that she 
returned his gaze —carelessly and languidly, — 
then with a little start? Was she looking at him? 
Waving her wand gently to him —to him? His 
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heart stood still. She had lifted the wand daintily 
to her lips and blown to him the lightest of kisses! 
There could be no mistake. Every one saw it. 
People smiled a little to each other and looked, 
with friendly curiosity, toward the flushed and 
handsome country boy. — A. relative, perhaps, of 
Mrs. Graham’s that she had brought to see the 
popular actress. Their eyes returned quickly to 
the stage and the fairy dancing on it. 

Aleec’s brain reeled. He glanced humbly at 
Lydia. Her eyes laughed. They nodded subtly 
toward her mother. Alec’s glance followed them. 
Mrs. Graham’s eye was fixed on him meaningly. 
She gathered up her fan and scent-bottle and drew 
her shawl about her, fastening it. The generous, 
gold-headed pins looked dangerous as she stabbed 
them deftly into place. She bent toward him 
slightly. ‘We will go when the curtain falls,” 
she whispered. 

Alec groped for his hat. The music had ceased. 
The green curtain stared them in the face. They 
went slowly down the aisle, the youth blushing 
furiously, his chaperone bowing graciously to 
favored acquaintances, and Lydia, dimpling with 
repressed smiles, behind them. When they 
reached the sidewalk, she laughed outright. 

“Lydia!” said her mother reprovingly. She 
had turned to Alec, who was staring glumly ahead. 

“Young gentlemen when they are accompanied 
by ladies don’t do so,”’ she said gently. 

“Don’t do what?” demanded Alec bluntly. He 
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felt bruised and sore, and the music was still ham- 
mering at his brain. 

“Don’t”? — Mrs. Graham hesitated and glanced 
obliquely at Lydia. The girl’s shoulders rose 
and fell lightly. She looked up quickly. 

“He didn’t, mother,” she protested. “I saw 
it all. The old thing just ogled at him.” 

“Lydia!” 

“She did,” laughed the girl. 

Alee glared at her. “ What old thing are you 
referring to?’’ he demanded stiffly. 

‘She looked at him, a little surprised. ‘“ Why, 
Mrs. Darby, of course.”’ 

“She ’s not old.”” Alec laughed securely. 

‘How old do you think?”’ The eyes were mis- 
chievous. 

He considered. ‘“Kighteen, perhaps.” He 
spoke magnanimously, adding an extra year or 
two for politeness. 

Lydia laughed softly. Her mother’s face re- 
laxed a little. ‘“She’s fifty if she’s a day,” she 
said severely. “It’s wonderful how well she 
makes up,” she added thoughtfully; ‘I wonder if 
she uses Fromenti’s? ”’ 

Lydia laughed. . 

Alee smiled, a little wistfully. “I wish you 
had felt well enough to stay for the rest of it,” he 
said politely. 

She glanced at him sharply. His face was 
guileless. “It was quite time we came home,” 
she said crisply. 


XXXVITI 
AND READS A BOSTON PAPER 


ELL, what did you think of Herr Myn- 
ter?” asked Lydia. 

She was flitting about the half-cleared table, 
gathering up the china cups and saucers and the 
silver, and carrying them to the side table to 
wash. The boarders had eaten their breakfast 
and gone; only Alec, who had come down late, 
remained. He was sitting with his elbow on the 
table, his head on his hand, lost in thought. He 
looked up absently at the question. ‘Herr Myn- 
ter?” he repeated. 

She set down a china cup with emphasis and 
looked at him. “Now don’t tell me you didn’t 
see him.” 

““T don’t seem to remember,” said Alec weakly. 

““T don’t suppose you do,” she responded. ‘I 
don’t suppose you remember anything except’? — 
She shut her lips very tight and picked up the 
china cup to carry it away. 

Alec looked at her a long minute in perplexity. 
Then he blushed. “I’m not quite a fool,” he 
said gruffly in the midst of it. 

““No—not quite,” she admitted. Then she 
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laughed. “Wasn’t she a fright!” she said 
softly. ; 
“1 didn’t think so,” he returned. 

She looked at him quickly. 

The blush had subsided and his face was grave. 
“T don’t know what it was,”’ he said slowly. “I’ve 
been thinking about her all night.” 

A little peal of laughter interrupted him. 

He looked at her in surprise. Then he shook 
his head, smiling a little. ‘“You’re all wrong,” 
he said. 

The pretty curls shook with incredulity as they 
hovered over the dishes in the steaming suds and 
followed the swiftly twirling mop. 

‘Perhaps you can remember that you went to 
the play last night on purpose to see Herr Myn- 
ter,” she said pointedly, after a long pause. 

“Yes,” responded Alec, with a little laugh, “I 
remember that.” 

She nodded. “Very well. Herr Mynter was 
the gnome in the Garland Dance.” 

“Was he?” said Alec. He spoke politely — 
without interest. 

She clattered down the spoons, one by one, as 
she wiped them. ‘I shall have to clear the rest of 
the table in a minute,” she said, glancing sternly 
in his direction. 

He rose listlessly, reaching out his hand for the 
paper beside his plate. His eye fell on it for a 
moment and he sat down again, staring at it with 
incredulous eyes. 
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“What is it?” asked Lydia. She came around 
the table, looking toward the paper with eager in- 
terest. 

He pointed in silence to a place in one of the 
columns, and her eyes, as she read it, danced. 
She looked at him. “It’s you,” she said, ‘** Al- 
exander Gordon, Jr.’ can’t be anybody else.” 

“No,” assented Alec. 

“At 33 Court Street,” she said musingly. “I 
don’t know anybody that lives on Court Street. 
The Boltmans used to. But they moved away — 
two years ago.” The tone was one that removed 
Court Street from the best families. 

“Where is it?”’ asked Alec. 

“Just across the Common a little way. Who 
do you suppose it is?” 

“T don’t know,” said Alec guiltily. 

She looked at him. “I believe it’s that Darby 
woman! ”’ 

Alec said nothing. 

“Don’t you?” she demanded. 

“Maybe,” admitted Alec. 

“Maybe! Of course it is!”’ She scanned the 
paragraph anew. “‘ Something to his advan- 
tage,’”’ she quoted scornfully. She handed him 
the paper in silence and returned to her silver. 

“Shall you go?” she asked non-committally 
over her shoulder. The door had opened and 
Alee stood in it, the paper held carelessly in his 
hand. 

He looked down at it slowly and then across to 
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her. He turned back and laid the paper on the 
table. ‘No, I shall not go,” he said simply. 

The door closed behind him. 

Two minutes later he was hurrying across the 
common. 

The old gentleman whom he accosted paused 
politely. “Court Street?” he said reflectively, 
“Court Street? — crosses Tremont — three turns 
to the left.” 

He stood a moment, looking after the youthful, 
hurrying figure. “Fine lad,” he said at last; 
“fine lad — good stock —comes from the coun- 
try — worth raising.” 

The figure disappeared in the crowd and the 
old gentleman walked on. 


XXXIX 
WITH RESULTS 


HEN he reached Court Street he paused, 
looking doubtfully into its narrow length. 
Then he turned swiftly and made a wide détour, 
coming upon the other end, by way of Washington 
Street. He approached rapidly, bearing down 
upon it with determination in his face. But at 
the entrance he swerved again and walked slowly 
off in the opposite direction, looking idly at the 
buildings on either side. By night he knew every 
window and chimney-pot at either end of the 
street; but he had not ventured into it. 

As dusk came on he grew bolder. He made 
short excursions down one side and the other. He 
discovered that 33 was on the left hand side, not 
far from Washington. He passed the house once, 
walking very swiftly and looking ahead. Nothing 
happened to him and he repeated the experiment. 
Gradually it became a patrol. He counted the 
windows of the house and noted the lights. It was 
a tall, wooden house, with a pillared portico and 
high steps. Once he thought of mounting them, 
but paused with his foot on the lowest step, and 
waited. A carriage was coming. He resumed 
his walk carelessly. The carriage drew up in 
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front of 33 and a light-robed figure emerged and 
tripped up the steps. Alec watched from the cor- 
ner of his eye. His heart thumped. At the door 
she turned and looked back. The light from the 
porch lamp fell on her; and for a moment the 
face in the big, silken hood was illumined. It 
wore a gentle, kindly smile, a little tired, but 
full of playful good-humor. ‘The door closed 
upon it. 

Alee walked swiftly on. When he repassed the 
house a new light had appeared in a window on 
the right. Some of the other lights had gone out. 
It must be late. . . . He looked about him uncer- 
tainly and walked on. When, at last, he mounted 
the steps he was going by, very swiftly, almost on 
arun. He swerved aside and dashed up the steps. 

The sleepy maid gaped at him. 

‘““Mrs. Darby won’t see you,” she declared. — 
She was closing the door in his face. — “She ’s 
abed,”’ she added finally. : 

He placed a foot conveniently against the door 
and renewed his request. She departed grum- 
bling. Halfway up the stairs she paused, peer- 
ing along the upper hall in the darkness. 

“There ’s a light,” she called back; “you can 
come on.” 

He mounted swiftly behind her. 

At the top she looked at him doubtfully; then 
down the long hall. ‘Third door on the right. 
You can rap.” She disappeared abruptly. 

Alec could have fancied that she smiled know- 
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ingly in the half-light. He held his hand a mo- 
ment to stop its trembling, and knocked sharply. 

“Come in.” The response was muffled, but 
unmistakable. 

He turned the handle slowly, blinking a little 
at the burst of light. He was in a large room, 
full of comfortable chairs and warm color. For 
a moment he thought that it was vacant. Then 
he saw a half-packed trunk across the room. The 
occupant of the room had disappeared in its depths. 
Only a generous expanse of skirt remained in 
view. 

She emerged slowly, her face red from exertion 
and glancing inquiringly. The bodice that she 
held fell feebly to the floor, and she tottered with 
a little ery, nearly collapsing again into the trunk. 
Then a glow came into her face and a rich smile. 
She sprang forward, her arms outstretched. 

Alec parleyed a little. He slid behind a con- 
venient big chair, looking at her sternly. 

She surveyed him for a moment in astonish- 
ment. It broke into a big, hearty laugh that 
rang and gureled. 

He looked at her doubtfully. A little smile 
crept into his eyes. 

Tears were running down her cheeks and she 
was groping ineffectually for a handkerchief. 

Alee’s quick eye noted the pile lying on the 
bureau beside him, ready to pack. He picked up 
one and handed it to her solemnly. 

The act set her off afresh. “It’s yer feyther’s 
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own bye ye be,” she gasped. She was wiping her 
eyes and gazing at him fondly. 

““My father ’’ — said the boy tremulously. He 
paused uncertain. 

She nodded. ‘‘ Whose bye should ye be? — 
except me own,” she added proudly. Her bosom 
rose and fell, and she placed her hand to her side 
with a little stage gesture that was very pretty. ... 

“And it’s fifteen year this very day that I set 
eye on ye last —till last night,” she said. Her 
voice was singularly fresh and sweet, and the 
warm Irish accent came home to him with a rush. 
The distrust of years seemed melting before it. 

She eyed him shrewdly. “It’s the ould man as 
told ye yer mither was a bad un, Ill be bound?” 
she looked at him inquiringly. 

‘He never spoke of you,”’ said Alec, hesitating. 

Her dark eyes grew sharp. “He would n’t say 
anything. Oh, but I know him! He hated me. 
They all hated me—all but yer feyther.” The 
eyes grew kindly again. 

“What made him leave you?” blurted out 
Alec. 

“For yer own sake, me bye.” She paused a 
moment. “He tuk ye home for the ould lady to 
bring up. He knew I was not fit. We both 
knew — but I couldn’t forget’’— She put her 
hand to her side again. The staginess had gone 
out of the gesture. It was very simple and wist- 
ful. 

He moved quickly toward her. “I don’t think 
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I forgot you,” he said hesitatingly. ‘“I always 
remembered something, — your eyes and the rib- 
bons, I guess.” 

She laughed quaintly and patted his hands, 
looking fondly into his eyes. ‘Your feyther’s 
own bye,” she repeated again and again. ‘“ And 
it’s twenty years young I’m grown this night.” 


XL 
A MIDNIGHT FEAST 


HERE was a sound of quick feet along the 
hall and a rustle in the adjoining room. 

She raised her hand warningly. ‘“‘ Whisht!” 
she said; “it’s Maddie, and it’s a surprise Ill 
be giving her.” She glanced toward the door be- 
tween the rooms. 

“Who ’s Maddie?” he whispered, smiling back. 

““Kape quiet,” she responded, pushing him 
quickly from her. 

He found himself hidden by a big wardrobe. 

A light tap sounded on the door. 

She pulled a curtain deftly in front of him and 
retreated. ‘“‘Come in,” she called — with loud 
innocence. 

It was like a play. Alec, behind the curtain, 
smiled and peeked out. 

The door was open and in it stood a vision of 
loveliness . . . gauze and tulle and flowers and 
smiles . . . a fairy vision of the Garland Dance. 

Her hostess gazed at her reproachfully. “It’s 
yer clothes ye Il be after spoilin’, Maddie, dar- 
lint,” she said. ‘Why can’t ye change, like the 
rest of us — down there ?”’ 

The girl laughed and shook her head coquet- 
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tishly. Her eyes were violet, and the little curls 
on each side of her forehead were tied with vio- 
let ribbons. They bobbed bewitchingly as she 
walked. She came forward with a pretty gesture. 

“Don’t be cross, Molly darlint,” she said. 
The tone was a mocking, lisping imitation of the 
Irish accent of her companion. “It’s stharvin’ I 
be this night, and it’s a bit of cold ham I’ll be 
nadin’.”’ 

“Go yer ways,” retorted the other. “It’s Cap- 
tain Washburn as came home with ye, I’ll be 
bound.” She gazed at her sternly. 

“He did that,” admitted the girl placidly. She 
plumped into a big chair, and her billows rose 
about her, tremulous and white and pink. 

Her companion looked at her appreciatively and 
cast an oblique eye toward the wardrobe. “It’s 
throuble ye ll be gettin’ into,” she said. 

“Or a bit of bread and bacon,” responded the 
girl; “I’m that gone, just here.”’ She placed a 
hand pathetically among the billows. 

The older woman smiled a little. ‘“‘ Kape quiet 
wid yez,”’ she said, ‘“‘and listen to me news. It’s 
me bye I’m hearin’ from this night.” 

The girl sat upright. ‘‘No?” she said. 

The mother nodded, triumphant. ‘An’ he’ll 
be after comin’ to see his old mither.” She 
wagged a proud head. 

The girl’s eyes danced with mischief. “And 
might he be sthopped blushin’ by this time, do ye 
think ?”’ she inquired sweetly. 
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Her companion shook a finger at her. “ Blush- 
in’ ’s an ornamint to them as can do it,”’ she said 
sternly. 

Alec, behind his curtain, was crushing two hot 
cheeks in his palms. 

His mother approached the wardrobe proudly. 
She drew aside the curtain with a stage gesture, 
revealing him, red and perspiring. 

The fairy in the chair regarded him with a swift 
stare. Then she sprang to her feet and came for- 
ward, the little curls bobbing in their violet rib- 
bons. Alec gazed at them helplessly. 

“This is me bye. It’s me own bye, Miss 
Madeline Turpin!” announced the mother loftily. 

He glanced at the vision in swift surprise. 
“She looks like a fairy,” he said bluntly. 

The vision plumed its wings. “I am,” she re- 
sponded. 

‘“‘The fairies were all Mrs.,”’ said Alec. He 
had stepped out into the room and was regarding 
her with a look of perplexity. 

Her face fell. But the little curls still bobbed 
bewitchment. “Mrs. Usher, at your service,” she 
said, descending in a low, fluffy curtsy. 

He glanced helplessly from her to his mother. 

The big face was full of laughing pride. “It’s 
Missus we all are on the bills,” she said, smiling. 
“But she’s Mad’line Turpin off the stage, and 
it’s mesilf as kapes her straight. Come! It’s 
supper we ll be after havin’.”’ She dragged out 
a low table and from a shelf in the wardrobe pro- 
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duced a generous plate of ham, bread and butter, 
and bacon and golden-quartered preserves. 

Alec’seheart warmed toward the display. His 
day’s tramping had left little time for eating. 

The fairy flitted about the room, bestowing 
light touches here and there. Now her finger-tips 
adjusted the plate of ham, and now they brushed 
lightly across Alec’s cheek. Before he had time 
to blush she was across the room, looking at him 
with mischievous eyes. Once she lifted her white 
foot and with a swift, adroit kick, landed the tiny 
slipper plump in his lap. 

The look in his face as he bent with gentle. 
grace to replace it on the little foot, was not lost 
on the two women. They glanced at each other 
across his back. 

The fairy fun grew quieter. 

‘“¢And what can ye be doin’, Alec?” demanded 
his mother. 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“Ye can milk, I’ll be bound, and make hay 
and plough and the rest of them things. But 
what can ye do that’s amusin’ like?” She was 
looking at him wistfully. 

“T can play a little,” he responded. 

pe PAAy: (7 

“On the violin.” 

Her face brightened. She leaned forward 
across the table, “Do ye hear that, Maddie?”’ 
she demanded. “It’s a violin we’ll be gettin’ 
him.” She laughed softly. 
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“T’ve got one,” he said quickly, “my own — 
from home.” 

Her lips parted eagerly. “Not yer feyther’s, 
Alec? Don’t tell me ye ’ve got the ould fiddle!” 

He nodded assent. 

The lips broke into a quick cry. The eyes 
were looking at something misty and far away. 
“The ould fiddle,” she said softly, — “the ould 
fiddle! ”’ 

She turned swiftly to the girl. ‘Don’t think 
you ’re happy, Maddie darlint, till yer married,” 
she said, ‘“‘nor miserable. I’ve heard it a thou- 
sand times,”’ she went on, “‘the old fiddle. It be- 
witched me. I followed it over the world. They 
were the good days—they were!’’ She leaned 
back, sighing gently and beating her plump hand 
in a little tune on the table. 

To Alec it was all a dream, —his mother’s 
dark eyes beaming on him fondly, and the violet 
ones mocking and alluring him, and the ham and 
preserves. He thought of Candace once and shut 
his eyes quickly. . . . When he opened them 
again to the warm color of the room, the violet 
ones were regarding him shrewdly. 

“Tt ’s a shlapey little bye ye ll be after havin’, 
Mrs. Darby,” she said, nodding sagely in his 
direction. 

His mother glanced at him sharply. “And it’s 
shlapey we'll all be after bein’ to-morrow,” she 
said decisively. | 

She turned him out, protesting. “Yell be 
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comin’ again,” she said. She glanced at the half- 
packed trunk and around the room. “ In the 
mornin’ — and bring the ould fiddle,’ she added. 
She threw her arms around him and bestowed a 
big kiss on either cheek. 

Miss Turpin, from across the room, wafted him 
a mocking finger-tip farewell, and he found him- 
self groping his way along the dark hall, down the 
high pillared steps, out into the soft, embracing 
dusk of the May morning, and looking up vaguely 
at the cool, dim, far-off stars and a sagging moon. 


XLI 
THE FIDDLE PLAYS AGAIN 


E did not go to bed, but wandered aimlessly 

through the streets, coming in at the close 

of breakfast to meet Mrs. Graham’s inquiring 
eye. 

She poured his coffee in silence and helped him 
to the smoked beef and baked potatoes, going her- 
self to the kitchen for a hot one, which she placed 
before him severely. 

Lydia’s laughing face appeared in the doorway. 

“Go to your practice, Lyddie,” said her mo- 
ther; “I shall wash the silver myself.” 

The laughing face withdrew slowly and there 
was silence in the room. 

The young man looked down at his plate and 
pushed it from him, half rising from the table. 

She stopped him with a look. ‘Where did 
you spend the night?” she asked. 

He returned the look, a mischievous twinkle 
stealing into his eye. ‘I spent the night with Mrs. 
Darby,”’ he said slowly. 

The look grew stern. “Do you know who she 
is?” 

“T think that I do.” 

“JT doubt it.”” The look held a trace of pity. 
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“YT know that she is my mother.” He spoke 
gently, half-musing. A little smile was playing 
about his lips. 

She started forward. ‘Your mother?” She 
spoke incredulously, half breathing the word. 

Jy a es 

She sank back with a quick sigh. ‘ Well!” 

“Shall I pack my trunk?” he asked, with a 
touch of cynicism that was new in the tone. 

She looked up quickly. ‘No, no. Not yet.” 

There was silence. 

“Of course you won’t see Lydia,” she said, 
— “after this.” 

“Of course not,” he said, with a harsh laugh, 
rising from the table; “I’m different from what 
I was yesterday.” 

“No, not different,’ she responded gently, 
“but your associates will be different. I must 
have time to think.” 

He went upstairs to his room, and, throwing 
himself on the bed, fell at once into a sound sleep. 
When he woke it was midday. He sprang to his 
feet and dressed rapidly. 

Half an hour later he was tapping at his mo- 
ther’s door. 

She met him with big, open arms. He laid 
down the violin case and looked contentedly about 
the cosy room. The door into the next room stood 
open and his glance stole toward it. 

His mother’s shrewd eyes laughed good-na- 
turedly. “No, no.” She shook her head. “It’s 
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yer ould mither as ye ll have to put up with this 
time, me bye.” 

He looked away from the door and blushed. 

“It’s a rehearsal she’s after havin’ this morn- 
in’,’’ said his mother casually. 

She had picked up the violin case and was un- 
doing the straps. The fiddle lay in her hands — 
long and patched and uncouth. She gathered it 
up, crooning softly. 

“It lay in me arrums long before yerself,”’ she 
said, half defiantly, glancing across at him. 

He was leaning forward watching her, his el- 
bows on his knees. He nodded quietly. “I 
know,” he said. 

She touched the strings and patted the wood, 
and looked up at him suddenly — her eyes full of 
tears. ‘Well putt it away,” she said sternly. 

She carried it across the room, standing on tip- 
toe to place it on the wardrobe shelf. 

His eyes followed it. 

She shook her head. “It’s timptin’ ye itll 
be,” she said. “Don’t I know? Many’s the 
time it’s played him away.” ) 

She sat down beside him. ‘Can ye remember? 
— Did ye ever hear him, Alec?” she said swiftly. 

“A little.” The tone was gruff. 

She nodded. “Yes. Ye were naught but a 
little un. But yer big eyes tuk it in. Who 
taught ye?”’ she asked, veering swiftly again. 

“No one.”” He raised his head proudly. “I 
taught myself.” 


a 
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She studied his face. ‘And can ye play?” she 
demanded. 

He laughed a little and blushed. “Ill show 
you,” he said. 

She laid a hand on his arm. “By and by,” 
she said gently, “by and by.” 

He sank back and waited. 

“Tm not the wumman to be yer mither, Alec,” 
she said after a pause. 

He stirred uneasily. 

“But yer feyther loved me,”’ she added softly. 

He looked up quickly. 

She brushed her hand across her eyes. They 
looked at him, warm and misty, and held him. 

“T’ve been thrue to him from the day he tuk 
ye away in his arms,” she said swiftly. 

He blushed and looked away. 

“There ’s them as talks. But it’s lies — lies,” 
she said, patting his knee with her hand. 

“‘Now it’s the music well be after havin’. — 
Yer sad, me bye.” She reached down the violin 
and handed it to him, smiling wistfully. 

He took it and tuned the strings, his fingers 
moving absently among them. Then the bow 
broke away and the swift notes leaped to meet it. 
They deepened — and waited — and swept on. 

His mother’s eyes were on his face. He bent 
his chin upon the wood and held it close. — The 
note of tragedy and love deepened . . . and gath- 
ered itself anew . . . and beat with an underpulse 
in the low sound. 
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His mother raised a hand. ‘Not him, Alec,” 
she said, — “‘not now.” 

Slowly the bow yielded, swaying itself away. 
. . - The low sound crept out into a place of 
sunlight and grass and the breath of winds. Joy 
was in it and a lilt of feet. They beat a measure 
—and stood still—and danced again for joy of 
life. 

Her eyes sparkled and her little feet kept time. 
She put up her hand as the music stopped and 
brushed aside a forgotten drop. “It’s yer fey- 
ther’s touch yer after hevin’,” she said, “but I’m 
thinkin’ it’s me own futt””— She glanced down 
archly at the tiny slipper— “I’m thinkin’ 
it’s yer mither’s futt that’s in it,” she said gayly. 

He put down the fiddle, smiling a little. “I 
always wondered where I got it,” he said. “It 
did n’t seem to belong to the farm.” 

“It’s never on a farm ye’ll be raisin’ the 
like o’ that,’’ she responded proudly. 

She regarded him thoughtfully. ‘“And now 
it’s Herr Mynter must hear ye,” she said. 

“Herr Mynter?” His color rose. 

She nodded. ‘“He’s the man to teach —if he 
will,”’ she added. 

She was thoughtful a moment. ‘An’ he’ll do 
it,”’ she said with decision. 

“Flow do you know?” he questioned. 

“Now don’t be always after askin’ how,” she 
laughed, “It’s the how I don’t know meself. But 
it’s somehow I’ll be doin’ it.”” She was thought- 
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ful again. “First, I don’t go to the country.” 
She glanced at the half-packed trunk. 

His eyes followed hers. 

“Tt’s a vacation I was after takin’ with some 
of me old cronies,”’ she explained. 

“Don’t you play any more?” asked Alec. His 
face was disappointed. 

“Tté’s me Benefit to-night. But I don’t play 
any more meself — not till we go on the road next 
month.” 

“Does she play?” asked Alec shyly. He nod- 
ded toward the open door. 

She laughed. “That she does, me bye; and 
Ill take ye,” she said kindly, patting his shoul- 
der. . 

He shrugged it a little. ‘“To-night?” he said. 

She nodded. ‘An’ it’s then we’ll ask the 
great man to hear ye,” she finished triumphantly. 

“Ts he so great?’ queried the boy. 

“Tt’s himself as belaves it,” she responded 
laughing; “perhaps whin ye see him ye can tell 
yerself — maybe.” 


XLIT 
HER BENEFIT NIGHT 


IS face fell as he saw her. She had turned 
from the mirror to greet him, a powder 
puff held daintily back in either hand. 

He shrank a little, gazing askance at the round, 
fluffy balls. 

She laughed merrily and turned back to give 
a final, artistic touch to her throat and along the 
undulating line of the pink-and-white bodice that 
grazed her shoulder. “Ye don’t like it, me bye,” 
she said reproachfully, “but the rest of ’em will. 
It’s thirty years they ’ve been knowing me like 
this.” She gave a final glance at the mirror and 
caught up a light silken wrap. ‘Come, it’s late 
we ’re after bein’.”’ 

He followed her, a shamefaced tumult in his 
brain. She was a girl of eighteen and — under 
paint and powder — his mother. . . . His grand- 
mother’s face, in its white cap, floated hazily be- 
fore him. He bit his lips impatiently. 

In the carriage she laid a hand on his knee. 
“It’s vexed yer after bein’,” she said softly ; 
“wait a bit till ye see.” 

His forehead cleared a little as he turned to- 
ward the smiling eyes. They shone, in the painted 
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face, with clear, girlish delight. She was eigh- 
teen on the inside — and he lifted the plump little 
hand awkwardly to his lips and kissed its gloved 
whiteness. 

She laughed lightly, “It’s a safe place yer 
choosin’,”’ she said merrily. 

As the carriage drew up at the entrance she 
plumed herself a little and the silken wrap slipped 
carelessly from one shoulder. A crowd was pour- 
ing in at the door. “Give me yer arrum,”’ she 
whispered, ‘“‘an’ stand up like a man when ye 
walk.” 

She stepped down in queenly silence and took 
his arm. Curious glances followed them, and 
whispers. A way opened before them. Hats 
were raised and low bows accompanied them. 
Alec found himself, in some strange way, a part 
of the triumphal escort. His head whirled as he 
turned toward the large open door that the crowd 
was pouring into. She stopped him by a little 
pressure on his arm and a light laugh. 

“It’s not in the pit we ’Il be sitting this night,” 
she said. 

She led the way down a narrow corridor, half 
lit by dim lamps. Light-robed figures flitted 
ahead in the gloom. She stopped before a small 
door and peered up uncertainly at the number 
overhead. 

“Seventeen, is it, Alec?” she asked, slipping 
off the long wrap and lifting a pluming hand to 
her locks. 
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He nodded shortly, making way for a silken 
couple to pass them in the narrow hall. 

They greeted his mother suavely and she looked 
after them with smiling eyes. “It’s the green 
boxes that "ll be saved for the like of us,”’ she said 
proudly; “open the door, me bye.” 

He opened it humbly and she swept in. When 
he turned from closing it, he found himself con- 
fronted by a blaze of faces. They bore down on 
him scorchingly. Suddenly they rose to their 
feet, with clapping and a sound of babel. Then 
he saw that his mother had stepped to the front 
of the box, and was bowing gayly to left and 
right. She curtsied and bowed again and again, 
and the tumult of hands and voices grew. Then 
she turned, with a girlish gesture, and seizing 
Alec by the hand, pulled him to the front of the 
box beside her, with a little motion of pride. The 
audience caught the dramatic touch and applauded 
once more and settled back laughing. 

A bell tinkled somewhere and the curtain rose 
slowly. 

She sank back upon her chair —a flutter of 
draperies. “Didn’t I tell ye they’d be after 
likin’ it?” she whispered archly, glancing down. 
*'Whisht now and listen to that.” She had turned 
to the stage and was lost in the play. 

Alec’s whirling mind followed slowly. He had 
been a little ashamed when she had mentioned the 
Benefit. He had wondered if she were very poor, 
and had planned secretly to help her; and now it 
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seemed a Benefit was an honor and his mother an 
important personage. 

He glanced at her shyly. But her dark eyes 
were fixed on the stage. They glowed and kindled, 
and her face lighted. “Good!” she murmured 
softly. ‘“ Well done, Larry!” 

Iago’s dark face, with its look of. cunning and 
greed, disappeared at one side of the stage. Bra- 
bantio, with his train of servants, was entering at 
the other. 

Alee’s mind turned to the stage. His mother 
and the girlish draperies faded. The audience 
was a wind that breathed in passing. . . . The 
world dwindled to the open stage and the people 
moving on it. . . . It grew again and filled the 
universe. The storm of the Moor thrilled him and 
set his pulses beating. 

A slender figure parted the draperies and came 
slowly down the stage. His pulses stood still. 
‘Then they bounded forward. A clear, girlish 
voice had taken up the story: — 


... “My noble Father, 
I do perceive here a divided duty.” 


The slim fingers that hung cool and chaste at 
her side swayed a little as she talked. — Had they 
touched his cheek? It grew hot at the thought. 
. . . She was like some tall, careless flower. The 
violet eyes were stars. . . . He looked at her and 
gulped a little and looked away. “His ear drank 
in her voice. 
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The babel of voices bore it away. They ma- 
ligned her. The Moor was speaking once more: — 
“ My life upon her faith.” 


Brave Moor! His heart loved the swarthy face. 
They were gone —the stage was empty — would 
she come back? 

He glanced beseechingly at his mother. She 
was following Iago’s lines, her face aglow. He 
turned and looked over the house. No one missed 
her. Every face was intent on the scheming vil- 
lain. He smiled on them pityingly and fell to 
chewing his thought. She would come again — 
a flower—a star. . . . A little melody for her 
went singing in his heart. 
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XLII 
THE PLAY IS OTHELLO 


HE curtain had fallen and a group of men 
filled the box. They laughed and chatted 
with his mother, turning now and then, with cour- 
teous, smiling deference, to the boy. They took 
their cue from her. She gave it, with a glance 
straight from the eye, as they came in. The con- 
versation rippled and laughed and went its way, 
and Alec listened and wondered that people should 
talk so eagerly, and so well, about nothing. Then 
his brain caught the rhythm in it and followed, 
still wondering, and ran ahead and overtook them 
and leaped out in a quick, laughing comment. 
His mother tapped his arm with her fan, re- 
garding him proudly, and the other men laughed 
applause. His head swam. He had a sense of 
dizzy heights beneath and a blur of light around 
The aa gee 
His mother was dismissing them with a motion 
of her fan. She gathered up her draperies in one 
hand. “I want my son to meet Herr Mynter,” 
she said; ‘‘we shall go behind the scenes for the 
next act.” She spoke in clear, clean-cut English 
accents. 


Alec stared at her. She was guiding him deftly 
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toward the corridor with the touch of her fingers 
on his arm. 

She laughed merrily. “It’s yer ould mither 
yer after not knowin’ at all, at all,” she declared 
in her broadest brogue. 

He smiled, a little uncertainly. “I never heard 


you speak English before — except on the stage, 


the other night,” he added. 


She nodded carelessly. “It’s me stage tongue,” 


she said. ‘I kape it for the world. It’s only 
me frinds that know me heart.” 

“‘T don’t see how you do it,” said Alec bluntly. 

Her hand was on the stage door and she looked 
back smiling. “Shure, an’ it was Maddie ye 
heard mockin’ me Irish, the other night?” 

He nodded. 

“Then it’s her English I’m after mockin’, the 
same as that,”’ she said swiftly. 

She opened the door and he looked eagerly 
about. — A shade of disappointment was in his 
face. He followed her meekly among the flies 
and pulleys, dodging plants in boxes and painted 
pillars and rolls of canvas— small and huddled 
and sordid. 

Nowhere was a tall figure swaying like a flower. 

His mother put a question to one of the men 
and turned back. ‘“He’s not here. He’s been 
called away. — He won’t be here till the last 
act,” she said. ‘“We’ll go back to the green 
box.” She turned toward the door. 

He stopped her with a little gesture and tried 
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to speak. But he only mumbled something in his 
throat and looked away. 

She regarded him with surprise. Then her 
face lighted. “It’s seein’ it behind as ye ’d like,” 
she said kindly; ‘“‘we ’ll sthay.” 

The actors gathered about her, and there was 
laughter, and talk, and Irish jokes. Alec listened 
idly. His eyes waited, and his pulses leaped at 
the lightest sound. 

His mother turned suddenly. ‘An’ where is 
she?’’ she demanded. ‘Dressin’, I ll be bound, 
the vain crayter!”’ She moved swiftly away. 

Alec followed. 

When she tapped at a battered green door, he 
lingered a little, but she summoned him promptly 
to her side. 

The girl was alone in the room. She was sit- 
ting on a rough seat, a torn book in her hands. 
She looked up, absently, as the door opened. 
Then her face lighted, and she came forward hold- 
ing out her hands. “I’ve been going over my 
lines,”’ she said. 

The violet eyes rested on him gently. The fairy 
hoyden had vanished from them. It was Desde- 
mona of the play. 

“It is good to see you here,” she said, holding 
out her hand again. 

He took it in both his own and held it a minute 
before he dropped it. 

She looked at him intently, a little smile dim- 
pling her cheek. 
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A quick knock sounded. 

“It’s my cue,” she said quickly, flitting past 
them. 

“Come,” said his mother. 

He followed her and took his place in the flies. 

Desdemona had crossed the stage. She was 
speaking to Cassio. Alec was held by her gentle 
dignity, and his eyes listened hungrily. They 
could not leave her. ‘The violet ones, lifted care- 
lessly for a moment, rested on him, and his pulses 
flew. He forgot himself and the world. His 
arms were folded and his chin rested intently on 
his chest. He was a figure for the stage itself. 
Two actors passing him smiled significantly. 

When she came off, her hand resting lightly in 
Othello’s, he took possession of her. Her face 
was flushed and the violet eyes trembled. 

“No, no,” she said, smiling, as he attempted 
to lead her toward the little room. “I have to go 
on ina minute. Wait here.” 

He obeyed meekly. But his fingers still rested 
on her arm as they stood watching the stage. 
She glanced down at them and shivered a little, 
drawing her cloak about her. 

“Don’t,” she said softly. 

The fingers dropped quickly. 

Othello joined them in the fly. She nodded 
swiftly and slipped back the long cloak, holding 
it toward Alec with a smile. ‘Keep it for me,” 
she whispered. She stepped lightly on to the 
stage. 
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When her few lines were done and she came 
off, she let him fold it around her and guide her 
toward the little room. 

He had no words; but his look followed her 
lightest breath. She smiled and looked down. 


His mother’s voice broke the silence. ‘Come, 
it’s back to the front we ’ll be goin’.”’ 

She was standing in the door of the little room, 
looking at them roguishly. 

Madeline flushed as she drew her hand quickly 
away. But Alec only regarded her blindly and 
followed her meekly from the room. He stum- 
bled a little among the crowded flies and blinked 
as they came suddenly into the lighted box. 

She smiled at him fondly and reproachfully. 
“And is it one fool she’s makin’ ye?” she said | 
softly, as they took their places and the curtain 
rose. 

He shook his head vaguely. His eyes were on 
the stage. They did not leave it. If she was 
there, they followed her. If she was absent, they 
waited. When the last tragic scene came and — 
stifling among the big, swelling pillows — she 
called faintly for help, he sprang forward choking. 

His mother touched his arm and he sank back 
with a little gasp, looking helplessly about for 
air. 

“Tt’s yerself Il be smotherin’,” she whispered, 
laughing. 

He fumbled at his collar. 
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‘An’ it’s Herr Mynter Il be comin’ back by 
now,” she said thoughtfully. 

“Flerr Mynter?”’ He stared at her absently. 

She moved past him, smiling. ‘“Sthay where 
ye be, an’ hould on to the wit ye have left,” she 
whispered back. 

She fluttered from the box. ‘The scene on the 
stage dragged dismally on to its close. . . . His 
mother touched him lightly on the shoulder. 
“He ’s not come, and it’s the afterpiece is given 
up,” she whispered; “come, we ’ll be goin’— be- 
fore the crowd down there in the pit breaks loose 
on us.” 

With a last look at the girlish figure, white 
and dead, he followed her from the box. 


XLIV 
THE TUNE THE FOOL DANCED TO 


HE next day a tiny pink note, in a feminine 
hand, was left for him at the door. 

Lydia, who opened the door, received it with 
gentle, open-eyed curiosity. But her mother, 
passing through the hall at the moment, took it 
with scornful finger-tips and bore it to his room. 
She dropped it in silence on the table. 

Ten minutes later he was hurrying toward Court 
Street, the violin hugged under his arm. 

She greeted him with exuberant relief. “And 
it’s yerself.’1l be comin’! Shure, and I feared it 
was the ould man ahead of ye.” She waved him 
toward the open door of the next room. “In wid 
yez there — and kape quiet,” she commanded. 

He obeyed meekly, casting a quick, hopeful 
glance about him as he entered. 

She shook her head. “I sint her for a walk,” 
she said shortly. “It’s herself would be spoilin’ 
yer touch wid her wanderin’ eyes and the ways of 
her.” 

She was undoing the violin with quick fingers. 
“Yell play in here first,’ she said decisively, 
drawing it from the case, — “before the old man 
sets eye on ye.” 
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He looked at her doubtingly. 

She nodded, smiling. “It’s a handsome lad yer 
after bein’. But yer fingers is quare.” 

He looked down at them askance and then up to 
her smiling face. 

She laughed out. “It’s the way they go 
sthrayin’ whin you play,” she explained. ‘“ By 
the grace of God the sound ’ll be right — but the 
fingers is daft.”” She laughed again. 

He smiled a faint response. ‘I never learned,” 
he said apologetically. 

“That ’s thrue for ye, and it’s Herr Mynter ’Il 
be tachin’ ye yet. But not if he sets eye on them 
fingers.” She patted them. 

A sharp rap sounded. 

She started. ‘Wait till ye hear us a-talkin’ 
and then play — like the Divil!” she said hastily. 
She hurried out with a rustle of skirts. 

Before she reached the door, the knock had 
sounded on it again, quicker and sharper. She 
threw it open in haste. 

A morsel of a man stalked in, large and lower- 
ing. The tiny body effaced itself beneath a mas- 
sive head. It bristled with personality. The 
thick under lip stuck far out ahead and the fore- 
head shot far back. Somewhere in the space be- 
tween, a pair of black volcanic eyes smouldered, 
and a squat nose found room for itself. 

He stopped short in the middle of the room, his 
cane planted firmly, and looked about. ‘“ Undt 
dot poy is nod here — hein?” he snorted mildly. 
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She fluttered about him, deprecatingly, guiding 
him toward a seat. “You came so promptly, 
Herr Mynter,” she said apologetically, “pray be 
seated. He will not keep you waiting, I feel 
sure. He knows the honor you do him. He may 
have been detained. No, —this chair will suit 
you better.” She drew a large chair adroitly in 
range of the open door, reaching out her hand for 
his hat and cane. 

He surrendered them, grumbling, and sat down, 
belligerently, — rumbling and muttering some- 
where in the depths. 

She smiled a little with her back to him, as she 
placed the things on a table. Then she wheeled 
about in her flutter of ribbons, and came near 
him gently. | 

“Tt is a great honor for my boy, Herr Mynter,” 
she said, sinking into the low chair beside him 
and looking into the volcanoes with a quick smile. 

A spark glinted at her from beneath. “* Umph!” 
he responded. 

She raised a deprecating hand. “I know,” she 
said quickly. ‘You are modest. You will never 
let us speak. But your genius ’”? — 

She had turned her face to the open door. 

His under lip relaxed a little and the massive 
head bent attentively. Suddenly it lifted itself 
and the under lip shot out anew. His eye kindled 
as it darted from her to the door and back. 

She had settled back, smiling sweetly, Wen hand 
upraised. 
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The sound enveloped them. It was a simple 
country dance, the tune that Spencer Gordon had 
played, years before, and the fool had danced to. 
He was dancing now for the boy, in the room 
apart. The big limbs rose and fell in the rhythm, 
and a red head swayed in time to the heavy, swing- 
ing notes. The gay, foolish tune caught the beat 
of heavy feet on the grass, and lifted them, with 
a touch of the bow, into quick, human throbs... . 

The old man in the adjoining room sprang to 
his feet, his hands thrust behind him. His foot 
kept time for a moment. Then it broke away and 
he moved restlessly across the room. 

Her eyes followed him eagerly. 

He paused by the table, looking down, one 
hand resting on it as if to steady him. 

When the sound had ceased, he looked up 
slowly, with a little nod. The fires glowed. 

““Undt dot is your poy, Meeses Darby?” he 
said. 

She nodded, still smiling, her eyes keenly on 
his face. 

He shook his head, from side to side. Then, 
slowly, up and down. 

Her face waited. 

“Well?” she asked at last. 

He was moving absently about the room. He 
stopped, staring at her. ‘“ Vhat?” he asked im- 
patiently. 

“Can he play?” she asked meekly. 

‘“Blay!” he snorted. ‘Yes, he can blay/” 
He moved on. 
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She waited in silence. 

He came and sat down by her at last, one 
shaggy eye toward the door. 

“Do you know dot tune vhat he blayed?” he 
demanded. 

She shook her head lightly. ‘Do you?” 

“Do I know dot tune?” he said slowly; “I haf 
made it myself — dwendty years ago.” He glared 
at her sternly. 

She clasped her hands theatrically. 

He ignored it. ‘“‘Undt nopody haf blayed it — 
effer before. Vhare vas he at, to get it?” he de- 
manded. 

She shook her head. ‘Ask him.” She nodded 
toward the door. 

He came out, smiling and doubtful; and the old 
man’s sharp eyes probed him. ‘“ Vhare vas you 
getting dot tune?” he demanded sternly. 

““My father played it.” 

The fiery eyes darted through him, and then at 
the volatile Irishwoman at his side. ‘‘ Who vas 
his fader?” he asked gruffly. 

‘Spencer Gordon.” 

He raised a hand swiftly to his forehead, tossing 
back the long hair that was not there. 

“Ach! Dot is it. I mide remember. I blay 
him dot tune —dwendty years ago, vun day, it 
maype. He hadt it here,” he touched his fore- 
head. “I neffer put dot tune on paber.” He 
looked more kindly at the boy. 

“Undt now you shall blay shust again,” he 
said, — “but not dot tune,” he added softly. 
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The boy nodded lightly and raised the bow. 
His face was flushed and his figure swayed itself 
to the tune that waited. 

The shaggy old eyes glowed at him compla- 
cently. 


The bow fell and the youth was afloat on a tide 


of sound — blind and deaf. 

The old eyes followed the bow a moment. They 
flashed to the left hand on the strings — and back. 
Sparks shot at the youth’s rapt face and blazed 
among his mother’s fripperies. She sat huddled 
together, waiting the worst. After a little she 
glanced up timidly. The big eyes had closed and 
the massive head swayed gently to a clear, gay bit 
of melody that the bow called out. 

Suddenly the eyes opened. They lighted with 
a leap on the flying fingers and scorched and 
shriveled. He sprang to his feet, running dis- 
tracted fingers through the gray hair till it stood, 
an aureole, about his blazing face. 

‘Dunder und blitzen!” he shrieked, “vill you 
sthop dot tamn blayin’!” 

The bow fell with a crash. 

The old man groped feebly for his hat and cane. 

She thrust them at him, and the door closed be- 
hind him. They stood staring at one another. 

The door opened a crack. They looked at it 
apprehensively. A shaggy head was thrust in 
and a roar of wrath sounded. ‘Dot poy vill gome 
to me and shust learn vun leedle bit to blay /” 

The door closed upon a grateful silence. 
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XLV 
AN IMPORTANT DECISION 


HE stood in the open door, the hat in her 
hand swinging idly by its pink strings. 

“Well?” she said brightly. 

They looked up. 

Alee smiled a swift greeting. His mother 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘He’s a fool,” she said 
shortly. 

“Of course,’ said the girl easily, crossing ,the 
room. “We all know that. But what now?” 

His mother glanced at him. “It’s yerself may 
tell,”’ she said. 

The girl looked at him. He shook his head, 
smiling and obstinate. “Let her,” he said. — 

“Oh, the two of you,” said the girl impatiently. 
“What is it?” 

“Herr Mynter’s been after hearin’ him play,” 
said his mother in a guarded tone. 

The girl nodded. “Undt he blayed ferry 
padly, I suppose,” she said dryly. 

*“Indade, an’ he did not!’’ crowed the mother; 
‘fan’ it’s Herr Mynter himself will be tachin’ 
him.” 

“And why not?” laughed the girl, glancing at 
him brightly. 
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His eyes were on her face. ‘They were study- 
ing it with slow, curious glances. This was not 
a fairy, nor Desdemona. It was a new face. He 
had never seen it. Perhaps it was the real Made- 
line Turpin. He bent toward her eagerly. 

‘““Why not?” she repeated, looking away. 

He made no reply. 

“He ’s after goin’ on the road,” said his mother 
scorntfully. 

The girl cast a swift look from beneath her lids. 
““By himself?” she asked. The hat was swinging 
slowly, back and forth, on its pink strings. 

His mother shook her head. 

Alee straightened his shoulders and glanced at 
her ,a little wistfully. “1’m going with the Bos- 
ton Theatre Company,” he announced. 

“Oh!” She sat up and looked at him thought- 
fully. “It’s a mistake,” she said with sharp deci- 
sion. 

“What did I tell ye?” laughed his mother, ex- 
ulting; ‘“‘she “Il have naught to do wid the likes o’ 
ye. There’s more danglin’ after her now than 
she knows how to manage.” She cast at the girl 
a look of mingled pride and rebuke. 

Madeline smiled slowly, shaking her head. She 
lifted the pink hat and smoothed its frills with 
deft, absent-minded touches. She turned and 
looked at him. ‘Why do you want to go?” she 
asked. 

‘““Because””— His eyes finished the sentence. 
“Because it will give me practice,” he said at last. 
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“‘Nonsense!’’ She looked away. 

“An’ who’ll be after tachin’ ye?” demanded 
his mother. : 

“The first violin,” he responded. 

“Gifford?” She smiled scornfully. 

*Won’t he?” he demanded. 

She looked at him pityingly. “Ay, he’ll do 
it fast enough. — He’s a fool!” she added. 

Madeline broke into a little laugh. “Oh, not 
so bad!” 

He glanced at her gratefully. ‘“‘He could teach 
me the notes,” he said; “I ’d pick up the finger- 
ing myself, watching him.” 

The girl nodded. “But he’s not Herr Mynter,”’ 
she said. “You don’t get a chance every day to 
study with Herr Mynter.”” She was looking at 
him intently. 

He returned the look slowly. “Do you want 
me to stay?”’ he asked. 

She got up, swinging the hat on its pink strings 
and smiling. ‘Don’t expect me to tell you,” she 
said with a little laugh, “you better ask your 
mother.” She flitted from the room. 

His mother gazed at him scornfully. 

He looked down and said nothing. 

‘“‘An’ be ye goin’?”’ she demanded at last. 

“Yes.” The tone was sullen. He was still 
looking down. | 

“Ye ’ll niver learn how to play,” she said. 

“TY don’t care.”” He looked up. 

Her eyes held him. 
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He half started —and sank back, looking at 
her doubtingly. 

“It’s yer feyther’s own bye,” she said, brush- 
ing .her hand across her eyes. ‘An’ it’s down to 
damnation he wint by the same road.” 

He shook his head, a little twinkle coming into 
his eye. ‘And where should I be if he had n’t?” 
he said. 

She looked at him sternly. ‘An’ who’s to be 
tellin’ Herr Mynter?”’ she demanded. 

“Til tell him myself’? — he spoke easily — 
“and ask him to teach me when we come back 
in the fall.” 

‘“‘Indade, an’ ye ’ll do nothin’ of the sort,” she 
said, bristling; “it’s killin’ ye he’d be after 
bein’. It’s a wumman it takes to manage the 
like o’ him —a wumman and an acthress,”’ she 


added grandly. 


7 


XLVI 
TWO IN A BOAT 


OME,” he said swiftly. 
She looked up, covering a little yawn with 
pink fingers. “It’s too warm,”’ she said. 

“It’s cool on the river. I’ve got a boat. 
Come!” He stood on the lower step of the side 
veranda of the old hotel, looking up to where she 
sat sleepily in the big chair. 

She glanced at the open window behind her. 

“They ’re asleep,” said Alec quickly, — “all 
Charleston ’s asleep.” He laughed softly. ‘Come, 
I’ve brought your sunshade.” He held it toward 
her. 

She rose slowly, shaking out her draperies, and 
came down the steps, smiling at him sleepily. 

“YT shall fall asleep on the way,” she declared, 
taking the sunshade from him and unfurling it. 

He laughed exultingly. “Ill take care of you 
if you do. Look at the houses —asleep, every 
one of them.” He waved his hand toward the 
long street, deserted in the hot, July sun. 

She glanced at it idly. ‘Where ’s your boat?” 
she asked. 

“Just here — not ten steps.”” He looked at her 
anxiously. “In behind these shops. — Look out, 
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there!”? He piloted her across an open hatch- 
way. 

She smiled lazily and let her hand remain on 
his arm. 

“There she is,” he said, pointing down the 
rough flight of steps. 

She peered over, without interest. ‘“‘ What a 
pretty boat,” she said, brightening. 

He nodded triumphantly. “Spent all day yes- 
terday finding her. Here, you Sambo, get those 
oars,” he called out to the boy lounging in a door- 
way and grinning at them. 

“Yes, massa.” He scuttled away. 

“Want dis yere darkie to row for ye?” he 
asked, bringing them out and handing them down 
to Alec as he stood poised in the boat, ready to 
shove off. 

Alec laughed. “Not this time, sonny.” He 
tossed him a copper. 

It was done with the air of a man of the world. 
The girl, seated comfortably in the end of the 
boat, smiled a little to herself at the tone. 

The darky caught the coin deftly, clapped his 
heels together, and was gone. 

Alee laughed again, softly, as he dropped the 
oars into place and settled back for the stroke. 
““We don’t need any one else, do we?” he asked, 
looking across to her. 

She shook her head, smiling. “This does very 
well,” she said. “I think I’ll go to sleep.” She 
closed her eyes and leaned back idly. 
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He pulled slowly, his eyes on her face. The 
boat drifted between high warehouses and came 
into the open stream. Trees shaded it here and 
there, and tall grasses grew to the edge. A light 
breeze sprang up. It blew the little curls about 
her temples. He stopped rowing and leaned for- 
ward on the oars, looking at her. ‘‘ Maddie?” 

She opened her eyes slowly. “Yes?” she said. 

He laughed quietly. “That’s right.” 

She smiled tolerantly. ‘Foolish boy!” she 
said. But her eyes remained open, looking at 
him sleepily. 

“Why don’t you row?” she asked. 

“T will if you’ll stay awake.” He moved the 
oars a little, his eyes looking into hers. 

She regarded him critically. ‘I had a little 
sister once with eyes like yours.” 

He leaned forward eagerly. ‘Did you?” 

She nodded. “Only her eyes were dark and 
yours are — gray,” she said, hesitating, looking at 
them. 

“‘T ll come nearer so you can see,” he said, with 
a swift smile and a little motion of putting down 
the oars. 

“No, no. Row out farther, into the real coun- 
try,”’ she smiled back. 

““Where is she?” asked Alec after a little si- 
lence. 

“Who?” 

“Your sister.” 


“Oh, — I don’t know,” she said slowly. ‘They 
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took her away — it was before mother died — she 
sent for some one. They wanted me. I had been 
’prenticed to the stage. They could n’t get me.” 

‘Are you sorry?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “Sorry! —to be a great 
actress!”? She laughed a little scofnfully. 

He looked at her wistfully. “Isn’t there any- 
thing else you ’d rather be?”’ 

She shook her head again. ‘Nothing in the 
world.” 

He sighed and looked at the long grasses nod- 
ding to the water. 

She smiled mischievously. ‘Is there anything 
you ’d rather be?” she asked. 

He looked at her quickly. “Me? Oh!—A 
man’s different,’’ he said. 

‘How much have you practiced to-day?” she 
asked sternly. 

“None.” 

“Or yesterday ?”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘“We’ve been on the road six weeks,” she said 
severely, ‘“‘and you can’t play at all.” 

“T’ve been learning other things,” he said 
slowly, — “besides, it’s too hot.” 

“Oh!” She looked significantly at the oars. 

He flushed, and rattled them in the oarlocks. 
“It’s different if you ’re here,” he said petulantly. 
“TY ll practice if you ’Il sit and watch me.” 

“No, thank you,” she said dryly. 

The water lapped the boat in the silence. 
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“Don’t you know, Madeline?”’ he said softly. 

“Yes, I know,” she replied. She was looking 
down into the water. 

“And won’t you—ever?” The oars waited, 
tremulous. 

“‘Never.”” She shook her head vigorously and 
sat up, looking wide awake. 

The oars fell with a splash. “It would make a 
man of me,” he said reproachfully, with a long 
pull. 

“T’d rather make a woman,” she replied se- 
renely. “I’m going to be a great actress. I 
can’t be bothered —I have to dress for my part 
before supper.” She glanced at the sun. “It’s 
time to go back.” 

He turned the boat and rowed in swift silence. 

Just before they reached the landing he looked 
at her for the first time. There was a hurt look 
in his eyes. 

She was regarding him intently. ‘Don’t you 
know, Alec?” she said softly. 

- He shook his head. 

“__ That I love you?’ She leaned forward, 
and the whisper floated past him. 

He started, dropping the oars. The boat 
bumped against the pier. She flitted by him, 
up the steps. At the top she turned and stood 
looking down at him standing erect in the boat, 

his eyes following her. 
“But I’ll never, never — never!” she said 
with a little laugh as she turned swiftly away. 


? 


- XLVILI 
“CO-BOSS ” 


WO hours later, on the same July day, a girl 
was standing at the pasture bars, her hand 
shading her eyes from the level sun. She let 
down the bars and walked slowly along the cart- 
path, looking from left to right. She threw back 
her head and called as she walked, ‘‘Co-boss, co- 
boss, co-boss!”’ 

A young man mowing in the adjoining lot 
raised his head for a moment to listen to the clear, 
sweet sound. He swung his scythe over his shoul- 
der and nodded to the man in the next swathe. 
“Tell ’em to stop the next time round, ’Gustus. 
I’m going to help find the cows.”’ 

He stepped lightly over the wall and disap- 
peared in the birch growth. 

’Gustus’s eye followed him leisurely. The quid 
was transferred to the other side. ‘’Most allers 
takes two to find the cows—ef one on ’em’s a 
woman,” he said dryly. “Time to quit, Tim,” 
he called out to the youth who came lumbering 
down the field. 

“Thet so?” 

Tim stopped and wiped a heated brow, looking 
about with a contented air. ‘“ Where’s the Pas- 
son?” he asked. 
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tus. 

“Thet so?” He looked about the horizon. 
“Where they strayed to?” 

“Dunno. Candace ’s looking for ’em too.” 
The small gray eyes closed to pin-points. 

Tim’s grew larger and rounder — two rising 
moons. ‘Thet so?” 

The sound of a heavy bass voice floated across 
the field: ‘‘Co-boss, co-boss! ”’ 

A soft, clear treble called lightly back, ‘‘Co- 
boss, co-boss, co-boss! ”’ 

“There they be,” said Tim with a big smile of 
discovery. 

“There they de,” returned ’Gustus with a 
erunt. ‘Time we was gettin’ home. The cows ’ll 
get there ’fore we do.” 

The sounds rose and fell, ‘“‘Co-boss, co-boss, 
co-boss,” floating and blending, now loud, now 
soft and far away, on the warm, sun-lit air... . 

The young man emerged from the birch growth 
beside her as the cows appeared at the lower end 
of the cart-path, cropping leisurely toward home. 

“There they are,” said Candace. She gave a 
little nod down the path. 

“Thought I’d bring ’em,” said Alison with a 
quick smile, stepping into the path. He was so 
tall that the dark curls only came to his elbow. 

“Only just as high as my heart,” he would 
have quoted from the book he had been reading 
at noon. The thin, brown volume protruded from 
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_ his pocket, where he had thrust it carelessly as 
they started for the hayfield. 

“What you been reading?” asked Candace 
shyly, her eyes resting on it. 

“Something of Shakespeare’s.” He took the 
book from his pocket. ‘Don’t you want it?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t get much time,” 
she said, eying it wistfully. 

“T’ll read to you while you work,” he replied, 
—“T’m reading more this summer than I did 
last,”’ he added contentedly. “I seem to get more 
time.” 

“Hiverybody gets more time,’’ answered Can- 
dace. The tone was not contented. 

He looked down at her quickly. ‘‘ What ’s the 
matter, Candace?’’ His voice was low, and even, 
and gentle. It commanded her and protected. 

She looked up, pouting a little. ‘“There’s no 
wasting time fiddling on the farm now,” she said. 

His face clouded, as if a new thought drifted 
in. ‘‘No,” he said shortly. 

“What you s’pose he’s doing?” she asked, 
looking up. 

He had broken off a tiny sprig of birch and 
was biting it in his teeth as he walked. He did 
not answer for a moment, and she looked at him 
again. 

“Do you know ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes; [Uknow:”’ 

““Won’t you tell me, Mr. Graham? I won’t 
tell his gram’pa,”’ she said quaintly. 


? 


——— a 
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He smiled down at her. Then his face clouded. 
“Fis grandpa knows already. He’s very angry.” 
The soft, dark eyes waited on his face... . 

“Tl tell you if you Il call me Alison.” 

A little wonder crept into the eyes. “Of course 
Ill call you Alison if you want me to,” she said, 
— “What was it about Alec?” she asked eagerly. 
Her lips were parted. 

The look in his face darkened and deepened. 
They had turned to follow the cropping cows, and 
the light lay behind them. 

He waited again before he spoke. — “He’s 
fallen in with light folks,”’ he said at last. 

“Who?” She searcely breathed the word. 

“*Play-actors and such people,” he said sternly. 

“Who said it?” She had turned on him. 
The soft eyes were flashing. 

He looked at her sadly. ‘Aunt Hester wrote. 
His grandpa sent word to Alec this morning not 
to come home again — ever.”’ 

“Oh!” She stopped short in the path, looking 
vaguely about her. The dark curls trembled-a 
little and the face dropped in her hands. 

He touched her shoulder. ‘‘ Candace.”’ 

“Don’t.”” She moved away from him and 
looked up. ‘“‘He’s a bad old man!”’ she said. 

“Candace!” The rebuke was ministerial as 
well as youthful. 

She ignored it. ‘Who are they?” she asked. 

“One of them is his mother,’’ answered the — 
young man reluctantly. 
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She stared at him, incredulous. ‘“‘She’s dead.” 

He shook his head, smiling sadly. ‘I’m ’fraid 
not. Aunt Hester wrote she ’s — not — a— good 
—woman.” The words came slowly. 

The girl shrank a little. Then a smile came 
into her eyes. “Alec will do her good,” she said. 
“T’m glad he’s found her.”’ The eyes shone. 

He looked down at her doubtfully. “I don’t 
know,” he said; “‘there’s a young woman too, — 
a very handsome and bold girl.”’ 

“Oh, oh!” said Candace softly. She stopped 
in the path and was beating her little palms to- 
gether. 

He waited in silence. 

She looked up, her eyes shining, with danger- 
ous lights in them. ‘Don’t you think, Alison, you 
ought to try to help him?” she said sweetly, — “a 
good man like you””— The witching eyes fal- 
tered and grew moist. 

He was looking down into them, shaking his 
head and smiling a little sadly. ‘Don’t flatter 
me, Candace,” he said. His face had flushed. 
“Don’t you suppose I love him enough to try 
without that?” 


Pek 


XLVITI 
33 COURT STREET 


E crossed Court Street and ran swiftly up 

the steps of the tall, pillared porch. The 
March wind blew fiercely. It whirled in gusts as 
he stood waiting. He looked down at the glow- 
ing pink flower in his buttonhole, and smiled a 
little as he drew the lapel of his coat to shield it 
from the wind. 

The servant who answered his knock looked at 
him familiarly. “Mrs. Darby ’s not in, sir,” she 
said. She held the door only a crack ajar, ready 
to close it against the driving wind. 

“T know,” he said quickly; “Ill wait for her.” 
He sprang past her and ran lightly up the long 
stair. 

She closed the door, grumbling as she secured 
it against the blast. 

He entered his mother’s room without knocking 
and crossed quickly to the inner door. He paused 
amoment. Then he tapped lightly and opened it 
without waiting. 

A girl was sitting at the table, her face huddled 
forward on her arms. She turned it, with a slow, 
dazed look toward the door. 

“Madeline!” He sprang forward. 
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She raised her head slowly. There was a look 
of weariness in the face, and the locked fingers 
that rested on the table were stretched as far as 
the arms could reach, as if pushing something from 
them. . . . If the gesture had been learned on 
the stage, there was no acting in it now. 

“What is it?” He had taken the face between 
his hands and was looking down into it. 

She shivered a little and nestled against him. 

He searched the face with swift eagerness. 
Even to him, who had seen it every day for 
months, the change was startling. The lines were 
marked with sharp, angular touches. The girlish, 
mocking light was gone; and the stealthy change 
of time had leaped out in its place. It was like 
some soft masque of death. 

He covered it swiftly with his hands. “Sweet, 
what is it?” he whispered. 

She shivered again. “Just tired,” she said. 
The life was gone from her voice. It was a dull 
monotone. 

He gathered her into his arms, bending to her 
with tenderness. ‘Tell me,” he said. 

She shook her head wearily. “It’s nothing. 

. I got chilled coming home. — The wind 
pierces so!”? She shivered again and shrank to- 
ward him. Her eyes looked blankly before her. 
They were underscored. The violet ribbons at 
the temples should have been edged with black to 
match them. Her lips parted in a quick, tremu- 
lous sigh. 


LE 
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He was looking down at her searchingly. He 
bent and whispered something in her ear. 

She shook her head dully. “No,” she said. 

He sat holding her close. The wind outside 
struck against the house and rushed on. 

He glanced toward the window and down again 
to the face against him. His lips trembled boy- 
ishly. ‘Madeline,’ he whispered. 

She raised her lids, looking at him sombrely. 

“Let me take care of you,” he pleaded. 

She shook her head wearily. “It is too late — 
now,” she said. 

She sat up, pushing back the hair from her face 
and neck, weaving her fingers absently together. 
They fell in her lap. 

He dropped to his knees and laid his face, with 
a boyish gesture, against them to quiet them. 

She looked down, startled; then the fingers 
smoothed him softly. He put up his hands and 
drew her face close, whispering again. 

She lifted her head, shaking it in swift decision. 
“What need?” she said proudly. 

He sprang to his feet and crossed the room 
blindly. He stood looking down into the storm, 
his face trembling. 

Her eyes followed him. They filled with tears. 
** Alec,” she said softly. 

He wheeled about and came swiftly to her. 

“T didn’t mean to,” she whispered. — “ Every- 
thing hurts.”’ 

He stood looking down at her. “Don’t you 
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suppose I know!” he said bitterly. ‘“‘ Why won’t 
you do it, Madeline?” 

She had taken his hand and was rubbing her 
cheek softly against it. 


‘Don’t you know it’s you— you’’— He sank 
to his knees beside her and buried his face in her 
gown. 


She stroked him gently. Her fingers closed 
about his face and lifted it until the eyes were 
looking into hers. She shook her head slowly 
with awan smile. “Nineteen,” she said musingly, 
— “only nineteen.” 

His lips opened; but she laid swift fingers 
across them. 

“YT should ruin you. I know. It has been a 
mistake —a cruel mistake,”’ she added. 

He winced. 

“‘W ait five years,” she said slowly. ‘Iam older 
than you. You will find out. But in five years, 
if you don’t” — 

He lifted his arms; but she eluded them and 
crossed the room. The girlish figure moved with 
stateliness and gracious bearing. She bathed her 
eyes and smoothed the little curls, pushing them 
deftly into place and tying the violet ribbons. 
Then she crossed to a small sofa and sat down, 
patting the place beside her with a little smile. 
“Come,” she said; “‘we won’t talk any more about 
me.” 

He sat down by her, taking her hand and lift- 
ing it to his lips. 
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‘““What have you been doing?” she asked. 

“Practicing, every minute,” he replied. 

She looked at him approvingly. 

“T have some good news,” he added. 

Her eyes questioned him anxiously. 

“Gifford ’s offered me second violin.” 

“No?” She smiled, almost gayly. 

He nodded. ‘“‘Foster’s been off three nights 
running—drunk. They turned him off this 
morning.” 

Her lips took a pitying curve. ‘Poor Foster!” 

“Yes, it’s hard on him,” he assented. ‘‘The 
fellows made up a purse for him. But it was a 
lucky chance for me. I could n’t have stayed 
much longer. I owe Mrs. Graham for board 
— six weeks.” 

“‘T wonder she keeps you,” said the girl thought- 
fully. 

“She would n’t if it wasn’t for the family — 
and for Alison.” 

“No. — Have you seen Herr Mynter again?” 
she asked. 

He nodded, his eyes twinkling. “I see him 
every day or two. He bellows at me like a bull 
and says I had my chance and threw it away to 
run after you, and he’ll never teach me a note. 
But he will. —I shall keep at him. Some day 
he “Il have to” — 

“When you get to be a great man,” she said 
laughingly. 

He nodded. “That ought to be pretty soon. 
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I never play any more. It’s all practice — every 
minute.”’ He looked down at his hands ruefully. 

She laughed sweetly, gathering up his fingers 
in her own and pressing them against her lips. 
“Oh, you ll be famous — and have the world at 
your feet,’”’ she said gayly, ‘“‘and I shall be a great 
actress and ’’? — 

“Always together, Madeline,” he said plead- 
ingly. 

‘Always together,” she responded. 

He leaned very close to her. 

‘*No, no—wait. Wasn’t that a knock?” she 
asked. 

He came back from the adjoining room, a vexed 
look in his face. “It’s some one to see me. 
Mary didn’t get the name. She thought it was 
Graham. I shall have to go down. I don’t see 
why she should come here,” he said with a look 
of perplexity. | 

Her eyes regarded him wistfully. The light 
had gone from them and the angles of the sweet 
face were outlined sharply. “Don’t let her say 
bad things of me, Alec,” she said swiftly. 

He kissed her gently. ‘No one shall say bad 
things.” 

He went slowly down the stairs, puzzling why 
she should have come. At the door he lingered 
a moment, thinking of the reproving face waiting 
on the other side. Then he turned the handle 
and went in, looking up as he entered. 

It was Alison Graham. 


XLIX 
A WARNING 


LEC sprang forward, both hands outstretched. 

Something in the dark face caused him to 

drop one of them. But he held out the other 
with a glad smile. 

“Alison!” 

The young man took it gravely and vaguely. 
“My aunt told me I should find you here,” he 
said. | 

“Yes, my mother boards here.” His face 
flushed. | 

Alison’s eyes were on it. “Is your mother at 
home ?”’ 

““No, she’s gone to a rehearsal. Sit down.” 

She young man’s eyes had strayed to the pink 
blossom. They rested on it gravely. He sat 
down and looked about him. 

“‘How are all the folks?” asked Alec with boy- 
ish eagerness. 

** All well,” responded Alison. 

“Td like to see ’em,”’ said Alec. 

Alison looked at him. 

“T think of Gram’ma often and Candace — I 
should like to see Candace,” he said quickly. 

The dark face winced a little. ‘They all want 
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to see you. They don’t speak of you often. But 
I know they think of you.” He spoke in the 
rich, grave voice that Alec had forgotten. It 
brought a rush of memories. 

He smiled at the pictures that sprang up. 
‘““Willum the same as ever ?”’ he asked laughing. 

Alison nodded, smiling a little. ‘Nothing has 
changed much,” he said. “It isn’t a year, you 
know.” 

Alec looked up, startled. ‘“That’sso. It seems 
years away.’ He drew a quick breath. 

His companion was looking at him. 

‘“‘How do you happen to be here?” asked Alec. 
“T thought you were in the Seminary.” 

“T came to see you,” said the young man. 

There was silence in the room. 

“T came last summer. But you were away — 
in Charleston, I think Aunt Hester said.” 

Alec nodded. “I went with the company.” 

“To learn to play?” 

66 WY aque 

“Did youlearn?” The question was gentle. 

“T learned to play some. But I learned more 
about other things.”’ His eyes met Alison’s in a 
straight glance. 

The dark face had flushed. ‘“I thought so,” he 
said; “that’s what I came about.”’ 

Alec waited. 

Alison had looked down at his hands. He was 
praying. ‘Alec,’ he said, —he looked at him 
swiftly, — “come with me.” 
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“To save yourself.” 

Alee’s eyes were bent down gravely. 

His companion’s gaze was on them. “For the 
sake of the old folks and— Candace. For my 
sake,” he added with a swift smile. 

Alec looked up slowly. “I’d do it for you, 
Alison, if I’d do it for anybody,” he said. “But 
my place is here.” ‘There was a quiet seriousness 
in the tone. 

Alison looked at him. A light broke on his 
face. “I don’t want you to give up playing,” he 
said; “come with me. Well find a way for the 
lessons. Well be David and Jonathan. If your 
money’s gone, we ‘ll spend mine as far as it goes. 
Then we’ll earn some more.” His voice, half 
gay, was full of pleading. 

Alee shook his head. ‘My place is here,” he 
repeated. “You wouldn’t understand. You’d 
better go back, Alison.” | 

The dark face grew darker. The look of a 
prophet gathered in it. ‘You will stay here to 
your own damnation,”’ he said, raising his hand. 

Alee made no reply. 

“Tt is Satan that holds you—and his hand- 
maid, Jezebel!” said the young man, standing up 
and towering above him. “Save your soul from 
her clutches while yet there is time.” He stretched 
out his hands. “Save yourself!” 

“Oh, go to the Devil!” said Alec. 

Madeline’s face, with its new gaunt beayty and 
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suffering, filled his mind, and the exhortation 
buzzed idly above it. 

His companion’s shocked face was turned to- 
ward him. It changed slowly to pity. “Alec, 
Alec!” he said, shaking his head. 

“Do you know what you are talking about?” 
questioned the youth. He sprang to his feet and 
confronted him. ‘Do you know what she is 
like?” 

His companion drew back a little. “No, I 
don’t know,” he said coldly. 

“She is more generous than any woman you 
know — or are likely to know. ‘ Save myself’!”’ 
. . . He laughed scornfully. ‘“‘You’d better tell 
me how to save her.” 

“YT wish I could,’’ said the other sadly. He 
was regarding the boy with a look of questioning, 
mingled with a little dread. The youthful face 
had deepened and strengthened, and there was a 
look of purpose about the lips that seemed fresh 
on them. 

They trembled a little as they opened again. 
“She won’t marry me. She says it would ruin 
me,” he said softly. ‘Save myself!’’? He laughed 
bitterly. 

The dark face had grown white. It turned 
vaguely toward the door. 

The youth watched him, a little bitter smile 
curving his lip. . . . He sprang forward. ‘Don’t 
go, Alison. I want you to understand. You 
must understand! ”’ 
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The tall figure had passed into the hall. There 
was a sound of the front door closing. The wind 
whistled shrilly as it whirled by. 


When he reached home he found a slip of pa- 
per on his table. It was Alison’s writing. “God 
help you. I leave my address. Send for me if 
you need me.”’ 

“Cousin Alison was here to-day,” said Lydia, 
greeting him happily as he came in to supper. 

“Yes,” said Alec soberly, “I know. I saw 
him.” 


L 
THE USELESSNESS OF MAN 


WO days later he was summoned hurriedly to 
Court Street. 

His mother came from the inner room to meet 
him. There were traces of tears blurring the 
rouge on her cheeks. Up to the waist she was 
clad in the stockings, slippers and skirts of a 
wood-nymph; and from the waist up, in a thick 
woollen dressing-sacque. 

“It’s Madeline’s part I must be takin’ this 
night,” she said, glancing toward the door of the 
room and down at her costume. 

“What is it?’’ he asked. 

“It’s herself is not falin’ well,’ said his mo- 
ther, nodding significantly, ‘an’ it’s quiet she ll 
be after kapin’.”’ 

“Will she be worse?” he asked quickly, a look 
of dread in his eyes. 

‘She ’ll be worse afore she ’s better,”” answered 
his mother dryly. “It’s here ye’ll be sthayin’ 
the while I’m gone.” She began to gather up 
the fragments of her costume from chairs and 
table. | : 

He put down his hat, looking about him 
vaguely. ‘‘ What can I do?” he asked. 
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“Ye “ll do what Mither Eastman tells ye. Rin 
errands and the like o’ that,” she said sternly. 
“Tt ’s not like ye ’ll be of much use; but ye might 
as well thry.” 

His face brightened. “Is Mother Eastman 
there ?”’ 

She nodded. “And she ’ll sthay till I come.” 
She regarded him absently a moment. Then she 
shook out the nymph skirts, and throwing her 
long cloak about her, was gone. 

He went idly to the window to watch her drive 
away, and wandered back to the table, looking 
vacantly at the books on it. The hand that 
reached out to take one shook so that he withdrew 
it and sat staring before him. 

Twice Mother Eastman, the jovial property 
woman, waddled out to give directions for things 
from the apothecary’s; and he escaped into the 
cold air with a grateful sense of relief. But he 
hurried back with swift feet, his heart beating 
heavily. 

When his mother returned she dismissed him 
shortly. “Go home wid yez and shlape this 
night. There Il be them as can’t,’’ she said 
sternly, but not unkindly. 

He refused to leave the house, and it ended in 
her going to the landlady and finding a room in 
the upper story where he could lie down. 

“T ll call ye if there ’s aught ye can do. But 
it’s not like,” she said grimly, closing the door 
behind her as she left him. 
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He lay staring at the dark. Strange horrors 
flitted before him, and through them Madeline’s 
face, with its gaunt look, weaving in and out. 
Then it softened. The girlish light came back, 
and it beckoned him. They were floating — float- 
ing. The summer boat rocked gently beneath 
them and her eyes were looking dreamily into his. 

He wakened with a start and leaped from the 
bediowac i 

His mother looked up as he opened the door 
of her room. She held up a warning hand. 
‘““Whisht!’’ she said. 

He tiptoed in. 

Her gaze was fixed on him. In the long, loose 
dressing-gown she seemed to tower above him, a 
threatening figure. 

He looked up at her imploringly. 

“Ye can go yer ways an’ curse God this night 
that made ye a man!”’ she said sternly. 

He looked away, shrinking. 

‘“*A man and a feyther! ” she added scornfully. 

He raised his eyes. 

“It’s a wumman-child,” she responded, 
she ’s dyin’ — by inches.” 

“The child?” The look of dread deepened. 

‘Madeline Turpin.” 

With a ery he sprang past her. She barred 
him with her arm, hurling him swiftly back. 
“Sthay there!” 

““T will see her,” he panted. 

“She ’s dyin’, I tell ye,”’ she replied harshly, 
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“an’, by the grace 0’ God, she’s daft in her mind. 
Wud ye call her back?” She had turned on him 
sternly. 

He shook his head, a dumb look in his eyes. 
The boyish lips broke. 

Her face softened a little. ‘Go yer ways an’ 
curse God,”’ she said. 

He went out into the night. 


LI 
A LOVING FATHER 


E looked at her inflexibly. “I shall keep 
it,’’ he said. 

“‘Indade, an’ ye ’ll not,” she retorted angrily. 

“She ’s mine.” 

“The Foundling ’Sylum’s for the like o’ that,” 
she responded. She gave a side glance at the 
bundle lying on a couch across the room. 

A low, fretful wail sounded from it. 

She nodded triumphantly. ‘An’ what’ll ye 
be after doin’ whin it cries?” she demanded. 

He flushed. ‘Mother Eastman will take care 
of it. It’s not the first one she’s had on her 
hands,” he added. His face had a weary look. 
He put up his hands impatiently to push back the 
hair from his forehead. 

His mother leaned forward, looking at him in- 
tently. 

“Tt ’s yer feyther’s white lock yer after hevin’,’ 
she announced. 

He nodded indifferently. ‘Like enough. I’m 
my father in more ways than that,’’ he added. 

“Dade an’ ye be,” she responded; “many ’s 
the time yer after ’mindin’ me of him.” Her 
face took on a softer look. “Give it up, Alec,” 
she said coaxingly. 
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He shook his head. ‘“She’s mine,” he re- 
peated dully. 

She looked at him scornfully. ‘‘ Were ye mar- 
ried? ’’ she demanded. 

“Tt ’s all I can do for her — now,”’ he said softly. 

“She ’s dead these siven days,”’ said his mother; 
“let her rest.” 

“T want her to rest. . . . It’s all I can do for 
her,”’ he added, as if the thought haunted him. 

““She wanted her sister to take it,” said his 
mother thoughtfully, “but who’s to be after find- 
in’ her? ‘ Little Sister,’ she kept callin’ — no 
name but that. ‘ Little Sister shall hev the 
chil’,’ she ’d say, and thin she ’d wander, an’ niver 
a name wud she say but that.” 

She looked at him. His eyes stared absently 
through the window. 

“The byes ’ll laugh at ye,” she commented, 
with a keen look at his absent face. 

He smiled a little. ‘“ What matter? —I shall 
not be here,” he added after a pause. 

She glanced up quickly. 

“T gave notice to Gifford this morning.” 

An’ where Il ye be goin’?”’ she demanded. 

“Anywhere.” He spoke wearily. 

She eyed him shrewdly. “It’s inside the 
month ye ‘ll be comin’ back,” she announced. 

““Maybe.”” The tone was indifferent. 

“An’ ye’ll be after wantin’ yer place,” she 
continued. “Best let me ask him to kape it for 
ye.” She spoke coaxingly. 
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He shook his head. “No use, mother.” He 
smiled sadly. “It’s in the blood.” 

Her face worked heavily. “Ay, it’s in the 
blood,”’ she assented. She went over to the child 
and took it up, nestling it on her arm. “It’s no 
thrubble she’s after makin’ ye now,” she com- 
mented; “she ’s naught but a bit o’ flannel, tucked 
away in Mither Eastman’s room. But what’ll 
ye be doin’ whin she’s grown up —a young lady 
like — an’ ye ’ve wife an’ childer of yer own?” 

He flushed quickly. ‘Time enough,” he said, 
standing up. “I’m off, mother.” He bent and 
kissed her. He looked down at the red atom, 
squirming among the blankets. With a look of 
fortitude, he shut his eyes and planted a kiss 
somewhere among them. 

- The humorous eyes watching him broke into a 
twinkle. “It’s a lovin’ feyther yer after bein’,” 
she said. “It’s yerself’ll be sindin’ her to the 
*Sylum yet.” 

““Never!”’ he responded, straightening. A look 
of purpose gathered in the young face. “Be good 
to her, mother. I shall come back,” he said. 

“Ay, ye ll come back,”’ she answered grimly. 

The look in his face as the door closed upon it 
haunted her. Often, in the years. to come, she 
wakened from dreams of it, wondering whether 
she should ever see it again. 


Te ne a 


LI 
ROSEMARY AND LAVENDER 


T was early summer on the farm. Candace, 

as she moved among the milk-pans, was aglow 

with it. She sang softly as she worked. The 
robin in the apple-tree outside the window sang. 

Alison had come this morning. He was out 
now with old Mr. Gordon, tramping the farm, 
gathering the work of the summer into his hands. 
The sight of a vigorous and overpowering young 
giant gazing down at you admiringly, and a little 
tremulously, is not unpleasant. Candace sang. 

He would have something to tell her. She 
blushed. The robin outside perked his head, 
waiting for the song. It broke out afresh. 

Alison as he came and went through the day 
heard it caroling in snatches, and smiled to him- 
self. 

At twilight when the work was done, he found 
her standing in the door of the living-room, her 
hands swinging idly before her, a brooding look 
in the small face. In the dusk of the big room 
behind, Martha dozed dully in a chair by the wall 
and Grandma Gordon’s white cap nodded over 
her needles. Outside on the grass, the men joked 
idly or tumbled in rough games. Her eyes rested 
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fitfully on them. She glanced up as he ap- 
proached and smiled wistfully. 

“They miss the fiddle,” she said, with a little 
motion of her head toward the men. 

He nodded. His face gave no response. 

She looked away and sighed. It was the whis- 
per of a sigh. 

“Come for a walk,” he said quickly. 

She stepped out beside him and they walked on 
toward the big rock. The voices of the men came 
faintly, and the low notes of birds. 

He glanced down at her. Her face was impas- 
sive, and he strode on in silence. 

When they reached the rock he helped her to 
scramble up its side. She sat down on the top, 
looking across the valley to the hills beyond. The 
light from the hills struck across the rock and 
played on her face. She lifted it, shining and 
eager, and smiled at him. He smiled back 
gravely and sat down beside her. His hat was 
on the rock, and the mass of hair, outlined against 
the light, framed an intent look in the dark face. 

She looked away a little timidly. 

“Tt is good to see you again, Candace,” he said 
gently. 

She nodded, her eyes on the hills. 

“Are you glad to see me?” he asked. 

She nodded again quickly. “Did you see 
Alec?” she asked. 

He was silent a moment, looking away. 

“Yes, I saw him,” he said at last. 
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She waited. Down somewhere in the tree-tops 
a thrush called —a long, tremulous note. 

“Better forget him, Candace,” he said in a low 
voice. 

She looked at him quickly. The brown head 
shook itself a little. “I can’t.” 

‘He is not what we thought he was,” his voice 
went on, “‘and there are reasons —he will not 
come back.” | 

She waited a breath. “I like to remember 
him,” she said quaintly. “It can’t hurt me to 
remember him.”’ 

He took a newspaper from his pocket and un- 
folded it slowly. ‘He sent this,” he said, holding 
it out to her; ‘it’s the last I heard from him.” 

She took it uncertainly, peering at it in the 
dim light. 

“That ’s the place.”” He ran his finger down 
the column. ‘He marked it himself. He wanted 
us to know.” 

She scanned it eagerly. 

“It gives her real name and her stage name,” 
he said, looking over her shoulder as she read; 
“she was not really Mrs. Usher. She was Made- 
line Turpin’””— He stopped quickly. ‘“ What is 
it, Candace? ”’ 

A sound had broken from her lips. The paper 
fell to her lap and she was gazing at it with 
shrinking eyes. 

“What is it, Candace?” he repeated gently. 

She shook her head vaguely. ‘‘I don’t know.” 
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She lifted the paper again, holding it close to her 
eyes in the fading light. When she dropped it 
the eyes were full of tears. 

He looked at her, puzzled. “I did not think 
you would care —so much,” he said regretfully. 
“You knew there was such a woman,” he added, 
excusing himself. 

“Yes, but I didn’t know’”’— She glanced 
down at it and shuddered softly. 

“That she was dead?” 

He waited. 

She made no response. 

“Yes, she is dead.”” He sighed gently. “But 
it makes no difference. He will not come back.” 

She looked up rebelliously. 

“He is not worthy. Forget him, Candace. 
He is not worthy.” The voice and the words 
pleaded with her. 

The dark curls shook obstinately. “I like to 
remember,” she said slowly. “It can’t hurt to 
remember.” 

His face dropped in his hands. Down in the 
tree-tops below, the voice of the thrush called — 
tremulous and sweet—to its mate, and silent 
spaces between waited. 

He lifted his head, a heavy look in the eyes. 
“T must wait.”” He held out his hand for the 
paper. 

She drew it back swiftly. “I want it,” she 
said. 

He looked at her doubtfully. ‘‘ Very well,’ he 
said at last. 
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They descended the rock in silence. At the 
door she left him, and with a swift good-night, 
vanished up the steep stairway. 

Alone in her room, she threw herself on her 
knees by the blue-and-white bed and hid her face. 
When at last she lifted it, she drew the paper 
from her dress and pressed her face against it. 
She crossed to the high chest of drawers that stood 
against the wall, and opening a drawer took out 
the contents. They were white garments, with 
rosemary and lavender laid between. When the 
drawer was empty she unfolded the newspaper, 
and smoothing the creases with gentle fingers, 
laid it in the bottom of the drawer, sprinkling it 
with bits of the sweet-scented herbs. Then she 
replaced the white garments one by one. 

In the faint, uncertain light from the window a 
sweet look, like the shadow of a smile, rested on 
a downcast face. 


LUI 
THE STROLLING FIDDLER ON COUNTRY ROADS 


HE fame of the strolling fiddler began to 

travel along country roads. Sometimes he 
played for money — sometimes for the love and 
joy of playing; but there were always plenty of 
listeners, and they heard him gladly. Freakish 
rumors mingled with the fame of the player. He 
was blind. . . . He was deaf. . . . He had only 
one hand. . .. He was married to a gypsy 
queen. The white lock of hair on his forehead 
was a talisman, it covered a frightful scar. .. . 
When the young violinist appeared — with steady 
gray eyes and the touch on the bow that set the 
pulse dancing —the rumors vanished; and when 
he tossed back the white lock impatiently as he 
played, the forehead beneath was as smooth and 


fair as a girl’s. But always when he was gone | 


the mystery gathered about him anew, and the 
country folk waited, with superstition and delight, 
his wandering return. 

At times, for months together, he disappeared. 
No word could be had of him; and huskings and 
weddings and county fairs went lamely because of 
it. If the search had been more thorough, there 
might have been found, in the depths of the forest, 
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alone in some cabin, or the guest of its solitary 
occupant, a lost violinist, playing to birds and 
squirrels. 

Throughout the day he practiced steadily, train- 
ing his somewhat elfish bow to follow the routine 
of notes and strings. But at night, when he set 
them free and the imprisoned tunes that had been: 
tagging at him through the day laughed and 
danced and the air was filled with enchantment, 
sleepy birds lifted heads from beneath their wings 
and chirped drowsily to the sound. After a time 
day and night ran together. Technique and the 
spirit jomed hands. He was master of sound. 
If witching tunes ran away with him now, it was 
because he gave them leave. The bow was his 
own again at a touch. 

Then fame gathered itself on wings and the 
violin could not be hid. 

The deepest wood revealed it. Those who 
sought it penetrated thickets. They brought gold 
in their hands. Tours and set times and seasons 
were unrolled before him. He thrust back the 
white lock and shook his head impatiently. He 
would play when he chose — and then only — and 
where he chose. When he chose, crowds flocked 
to hear him. 

The strolling player was summoned to Boston 
to stand before the elect. But he turned aside. 
The night that had been set patronizingly apart 
for him in the city found him the wandering guest 
of a lonely farm, playing to the inmates music 
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that stirred them vaguely and pushed back the 
horizons for them. Other cities came in his way 
and he did not avoid them. Fame and gold were 
his for the taking. But the simplicity of life 
could not be broken for him. He had learned to 
sleep hard, to fare poorly, and keep a free soul; 
and luxury did not tempt him. A drink of water 
at the spring, a loaf of bread from the hand of 
some farmwife as he passed, the sky above him — 
and life was full to the brim. When his clothes 
wore out he bought new ones, and money went 
regularly to Mother Eastman for the child. Aside 
from this the gold that his bow spirited from the 
public accumulated in the vault of a bank, and 
his soul remained free. 

His repertoire increased steadily. Every com- 
position he could come upon in his wanderings 
was added carefully to it. There may still be 
found, hid away in forgotten attics, the scores he 
practiced day by day. His bow and his memory 
held them fast, and they were dropped carelessly 
by the way. . . . He made a subtle discovery. 
The tunes that people cared for most were not 
written on paper. The music that beat in his 
heart and throbbed in his brain and ran tingling 
through the finger-tips was the music that the 
world loved. . 

He still practiced faithfully. But he no longer 
played in public any music but his own. He be- 
came a wandering minstrel, recounting from door 
to door and town to town the adventures of his 
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soul. His grandmother’s white-capped face and 
his mother’s bubbling Irish eyes wandered side 
by side along the country roads, and Candace’s 
dancing face played hide and seek above the 
laughing bow. 

The country people liked best the story of the 
city. But city people cared only for the music 
of the farm. He played his grandfather to them 
— stern, practical old Scotchman, with his hard, 
white head and crustiness, and the tenderness be- 
neath, and the line of sorrow threading it... . 
He played Willum—the fool. Willum on the 
soft grass, with his huge foot clumping. Willum 
leisurely crossing the big barn to plant a kiss on 
Martha’s gaping mouth and bear away the ear of 
corn in his great fist. Willum swinging down 
the hayfield in the June morning with the song of 
birds about him. . . . And his listeners laughed 
and applauded and called him again and again, till 
he pushed back the white lock swiftly and raised 
his bow to the tune they liked best of all. Candace, 
— laughing, merry, pure and true and wistful, — 
the dark eyes and soft dark curls and witching 
way with the heart. Candace on the big rock — 
the trustful eyes — “‘a famous player some day, 
Alec,”’ —the notes trembled and broke and waited 
—and took up the sound. . . . And the catbird in 
the bush above tumbled and sang as if his throat 
would burst — and the birch leaves shimmered in 
the light. 

And after that they would never let him go 
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— except he ran away. And fame ran after 
him. 

But to the country folk he told another life. 
The life of Madeline, — comedy and tragedy and 
swift, short love. Herr Mynter, grotesque and 
comic and grand. And the bubble of his mother’s 
wit. And the little red atom in the blankets. 
And the soft and silken laughter of the town. 
But through it all swept Madeline’s face, sleepy 
and coquettish on the river, mischievous in its 
fairy mood, gaunt and imploring and full of death. 

The country folk never applauded it. Some- 
times a woman brushed away a quick tear or a 
young girl sobbed. But they begged again for 
the lightest and for the saddest his bow could tell. 

Through city and country he wandered, playing 
the life he had known, till the bitterness went out 
from it, and the boy who had wrecked a life and 
the boy on the big rock planning to be famous 
some day, were both far in the past. But the 
sorrow of the boy and the lifting of the heart re- 
mained. They crept into his bow. And people 
said it was bewitched. 


LIV 
A QUESTION OF DUTY 


HERE ye be, Candace,” said the old man. 

He counted five ten-dollar bills slowly into 

her open hand. “There ye be.” He gave a little 
sigh as he surrendered the last one. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Candace, looking down 
at them. “I’m afraid maybe I have n’t earned 
them,”’ she said, looking swiftly up to his face. 
“Yes, you hev, Candace. Yes, you hev,’’ he 
said sternly. “It was the bargain. Your board 
and clo’s and fifty dollars when you was eighteen, 
if you stayed by and worked well. You’ve done 
your part. — That ’s mine.” He eyed the bills a 

little wistfully. 

She held them out to him with a quick gesture 
of decision. ‘You keep it for me, Mr. Gordon. 
I should n’t know what to do with it.” 

The old fingers closed over it with loving touch. 
“That ’s so, Candace, that’s so. Like enough 
you wouldn’t. Ill invest it for you,” he added; 
“you can have it when you ’re married.” 

A faint flush came over her face. It faded as 
it came. “Yes, sir,” she said. 

He reached up to a shelf of the secretary and 
took down a long, thick envelope. It was sealed 
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with a red seal, and an address was written across 
the face. 

Candace’s eyes rested on it. 

“‘Here ’s suthin’ else for ye,” said the old man 
slowly. “Jedge Roberts give it to me when he 
brought ye. He said you was to have it when 
you was eighteen.”” He held it out to her. “It’ll 
tell you about ray folks, like enough, — your 
mother and so on.’ 

She took it in her had and went slowly up the 
stair. When she came down her lips were tremu- 
lous and there were traces of tears about the 
eyes. 


The old man, seated at the desk, glanced at her 
sharply as she came in. Then he wheeled about 
and looked out of the window. He gave a vigor- 
ous cough. 

She came over and touched his shoulder. “I’m 
richer than we thought, Mr. Gordon,” she said. 
She bent and laid a paper before him. “I can 
have a thousand dollars by signing this.”’ 

The old man stared at it. He put on his spec- 
tacles and looked at it, holding it at arm’s length. 
He laid it down and looked at her over the spec- 
tacles. There was dawning admiration in the 
shrewd eyes. ‘‘ Who left it to ye?” he asked. 

“Tt was my mother’s,” said Candace. 

“There ’s another ehoucsntt she added slowly 
(the spectacles descended and gazed at her anew), 
“for my sister. Judge Roberts said mother wanted 
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me to find her and give it to her myself” — She 
paused. 

He stirred uneasily. ‘But you’ll come back, 
Candace.” It was almost a cry. ‘“ We’re use’ to 
your ways and havin’ you ’round.” 

“T shall not go — maybe,” she said slowly. . . . 
“My sister is dead.” 

He stared at her. “How do ye know? Did 
the jedge say so?” 

“T saw it in a newspaper.” 

His face cleared. ‘Then the money ’s yourn,” 
he said. 

Her face gave no response. 

“Did n’t the jedge say so?’’ he demanded. 

“Yes.” She gave a quick sigh. 

“It’s yourn.” He nodded quickly. The ad- 
miration in the blue eyes grew, bending upon her. 

She shook her head doubtfully. ‘There may 
be a — child,” she said. 

The eyes paused. ‘“‘ What makes ye say that?” 

“Something in the paper made me think there 
might be,” she said. Her voice hesitated. The 
color had risen in her face. 

‘““Where ’d she die?” 

“In Boston. — She was an actress.”” The words 
came slowly. 

He looked at her. ‘Did you know she was 
married ?” 

66 No.”’ 

The look deepened to suspicion. ‘“‘ Was she 
married ?” 
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His face was bent and the color flamed in it. 
He brought his fist down on the secretary. The 
pens rattled. “The money ’s yourn — same’s 
ever,” he said exultantly. 

She looked up. ‘Not if the child is living.” 

“The law don’t ’low illegitimates to inherit — 
not in this state,’ he said solemnly. 

“‘T shall,” said Candace. 

He glared at her. The look changed. ‘“ How’ll 
you find out?” he asked craftily. 

“YT don’t know. I thought maybe you would 
help me.” The dark eyes were looking at him. 

He looked away. “Well, well, mebbe I will,” 
he said testily. 

The door opened. Grandma Gordon stood in 
it. The shoulders were a little bent with the 
years; but the white-capped face was placid and 
sweet. She crossed slowly to the girl’s side. 

“You won’t be leaving us, Candace?” she said. 
Her hand rested lightly on the firm, round arm 
of the girl. ‘You won’t be leaving us now you ’re 
eighteen?”’ Her eyes sought the paper on the 
desk. 

Candace looked at her with a swift smile. “I 
shan’t leave you, Mis’ Gordon — not till you tell 
me to,” she said. .. . 

Late in the afternoon, as Candace was crossing 
the yard, the old man joined her, coming from 
the sheep-barn. 

“T’ve been thinkin’ over what we was talkin’ 
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*bout this morning, Candace,” he said, non-com- 
mittally, looking at the sky. 

“Yes, sir?” She looked at him inquiringly. 

““Seems if the best way ’d be, if she was an ac- 
tress, to write to—  Alec’s mother.” The last 
two words came with a rush. 

“They ’re all mixed up — them actor-folks,”’ he 
added apologetically; “what one knows, the rest 
on ’em know.” 

They walked on in silence. 

“Maybe you’d write it for me,” said Candace 
timidly, as they reached the house. 

‘“‘No, no,”’ he said hastily. He edged a little 
away. ‘I couldn’t do it nohow,—lI never saw 
her,” he added virtuously. 

Candace smiled. 

“Well get Lawyer Bassett to do it,” said the 
old man; “‘better leave law business for law folks.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Candace with a little sigh; 
““we ll do that way if you think best. I can’t 
leave Mis’ Gordon if she needs me.” 

““No, you can’t leave her,” said the old man 
contentedly; ‘“‘an’ it’s the best way, anyhow.” 


LV 
THE CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART 


CHILD stood at the window looking down 
into the garden of the Convent of the Sa- 
cred Heart. It was a forlorn garden, and her 
eyes dwelt on it soberly. She was only ten years 
old; but the grave, quiet face and the quaint garb 
of the order, with its white cap, under which the 
light curly hair was held close, made her a minia- 
ture woman. The only touch of youth was in the 
eyes, and they were not so much young as fresh. 
They were the color of violets, —the first that 
come when the snow is gone. 

A step sounded in the room, and the child 
looked up with serious, intent eyes. The sister 
who came in put out a hand and touched the white 
cap lightly. Her face as it bent to the child was 
irradiated with a clear light. It was not a smile. 
It was more beautiful than a smile. The child’s 
eyes rested on it. 

“You are wanted in the parlor, Madeline,” she 
said softly. 

“Yes, Sister Olive,” responded the child. 

“There is a gentleman to see you.” 

“A gentleman?” ‘The lips parted. 
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“Go down and be a good child,” said the we- 
man gently. 

“Yes, Sister Olive.” 

The small figure turned from the window and 
went slowly down the long stairway. When she 
opened the door of the parlor, a man turned from 
one of the windows. He was very tall, and a lock 
of hair that fell forward from the rest was white. 
He pushed it back with a quick gesture as he 
looked at her. He did not speak. He stood with 
his eyes fixed on her, but not seeing her. 

It seemed to her a long time. “Iam Madeline, 
sir,” she said at last. Shé had lifted the eyes 
gravely. 

““Madeline!”” He drew a quick breath. “Of 
course — Madeline.” 

But it was not Madeline the quaint figure had 
called up, as he turned and saw it. It had flashed 
his mind back to the farm, to Candace, and the 
day she arrived with her grave, unchildish face. 
. . . The merry look had come later. 

A sudden resolve took possession of him. 

“Come to me, child,” he said. He held out his 
hand. 

She crossed the room obediently and laid her 
small fingers in it. 

He held them gently. “Do you know me, 
Madeline ?”’ 

She shook her head. The eyes studied his face. 

He smiled a little. “I have seen you before 
—once,”’ he said. 
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“Yes, sir.” She showed no surprise. There 


had been many things in her life that she did not 
understand. One could always accept them. If 
one thought about them a long time, they some- 
times became clear. — Sometimes they hurt. 

‘How should you like to go away, Madeline?” 
he asked, still holding her hand. 

“Where to?” she asked, withdrawing the hand 
and folding it slowly in the palm of the other. 

“To the country. You would have cows and 
pigs and ducks and hens’””— He racked his 
memory for the rest. 

‘““Would there be *any one to love me?” she 
asked quaintly. ‘I never had any one to love me 
till I came here. Sister Olive loves me.”’ 

He looked down at her. ‘‘Come to me, child.” 
He sat down and drew her to his knee. 

She submitted gravely. 

“There will be a great many to love you,” he 
said with a smile. “Candace will love you.”” He 
spoke the words softly. 

“Who is Candace?” she asked. 

‘Candace —?”’ 

He repeated the word vaguely. ‘Candace is ” — 
He paused and the minutes went by—slowly to 
‘the child. She stirred and he looked down at her 
with a little start. ‘* What is it?” he asked. 

“You were telling me who Candace is, sir,” 
she said quietly. ) 

“Oh! Candace?” He gave a soft laugh. 
“Candace is—Candace. You will see. You 
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will love her. Every one loves Candace.” He 
bent and kissed the staid cheek. 

She received it gently. 

‘And Candace will love you,” he added, search- 
ing her face. 

She lifted it quietly. A wistful’ smile flitted 
in the eyes. “I should like that,” she said. 

“Let me see — didn’t I bring something in my 
pocket?” He put down his hand and drew out 
a handkerchief. That could not have been what 
he was searching for. ‘The child’s eyes dwelt on 
it seriously. He brushed it across his face and 
blew his nose rather vigorously. He replaced it 
and felt in the other pocket. “Here it is.” He 
drew out a white box— heavy and satiny and 
thick. 

She held up her small hands. 

It dropped into them. 

A swift smile shone out in her face. ‘Thank 
you, sir,” she said gravely. 

He bent and kissed her again. “Are you 
happy here, Madeline? ”’ 

She raised her eyes and looked toward the door. 
Then she nestled against him a little. “No, sir.” 
The words were a whisper. He had to bend his 
head to catch them. 

“When I come again I will take you away,” 
he whispered back. “I must go now.” He put 
her down gently. 

Her eyes followed him till he left the room. 
Then she went to the window and watched him 
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down the street. When he was out of sight, she 
turned and climbed the long stair. Her quaint, 
old-womanish dress was lifted a little in one hand 
to keep it from tripping her, and the white, satiny 
box was held fast in the other. 


LVI 
A GOOD BARGAIN 


AKE it wid ye, me bye,” said his mother 
coaxingly, glancing toward the violin. “It’s 
thimselves is dyin’ to hear ye a bit — wid all the 
glory ye’re after havin’.”” She looked at him 
proudly. 

He shook his head. ‘Then he glanced at the 
proud old face and looked away to the violin. He 
shrugged his shoulders a little and lifted it lightly. 
“Come on,” he said, “you ’ll be late.” 

“Me part ’s not on till the last,”’ she responded, 
leading the way with exalted mien. 

When they were in the carriage and it was roll- 
ing toward the theatre, she turned to him. ‘An’ 
how were ye after .findin’ the chil’?” she de- 
manded. 

“All right,” he said absently. ‘Why did you 
put her in the convent, mother?” he asked, rous- 
ing himself. 

Her eyes twinkled. “The ould man was after 
her.” 

“The old man?” 

She nodded. ‘Yer granddad.”’ 

“Why should he?” The astonishment in his 
face had deepened to incredulity. 
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She wagged her head knowingly. “There’s 
thim as must have a finger in ivery pie,” she re- 
sponded. 

“My grandfather would hate the sight of her,” 
he said, with conviction. 

“That ’s very like,”’ she returned placidly, “but 
he set his lawyer on me track.” She swelled with 
hostility. 

66 How ? 99 

“They sint me a letter askin’ was there a chil’ 
of Madeline Turpin’s, and was it after bein’ a bye 
or a girl, and was it livin’?’’— Her eyes flashed. 

Alec winced a little. Then he smiled. “And 
what did you say?” 

“T clapped her that same day into the convint; 
an’ I sint word to the ould man — namin’ him by 
name — that there was niver a chil’ born to Mad’- 
line Turpin —an’ that it was dead long since — 
an’ that it was himsilf ud niver be layin’ eyes on 
the like of it.” 

Alec laughed. ‘And did he answer that?” 

““Niver a word,” she said proudly. “I left her 
in the convint,”’ she added. “It’s a safe place, 
and whin folks is wantin’ things, it’s best not to 
lave ’em too handy.”’ 

“But what should he want with her?” asked 
Alee; “they could never have cared for her.”’ 

“Divil a bit!” she responded, shaking her 
head. “It’s like they had an idea of doin’ their 
duty by her. I’d be atter savin’ the poor chil’ 
that.”’ 
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“Well, I’m going to take her to them now,” 
he said, with a little twinkle. 

“Yell niver be doin’ it,’ she flashed as she 
descended from the carriage. 

“Wait and see,” he laughed, following her. 

Her face as she entered the stage regained its 
look of pride. She faced the actors assembled 
for rehearsal with a grand air. 

“Me long-lost bye,” she said, with a wave of 
her hand, and a twinkle in her eye. 

They laughed and flocked about him, greeting 
him with good-comradeship. 

“Time to begin,” said the manager sharply, 
thrusting his head in at the fly. 

A fairy in gauze wings fluttered toward him, 
her hands folded beseechingly. ‘Oh, Mr. Fos- 
ter,” she lisped, “he’s going to play. Do let 
him — just once.”’ 

The manager grumbled and withdrew, secretly 
glad of a chance to hear the absurdly famous 
player without asking it. 

The orchestra, in their places, ready for the 
prelude with which the play began, settled back. 
The actors grouped themselves on either side, 
leaving the centre of the stage clear. It was a 
little play within a play, and the dark, vacant seats 
and the yawning house beyond were a world out- 
side. 

His mother’s eye roved the company grandly. 
Her cup lacked but one drop of overflowing. 
Herr Mynter was not there to hear. He would 
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not come till the afterpiece. She looked around 
with a little sigh of regret and satisfaction and 
fixed her eyes on her boy. 

He had stepped carelessly into the vacant place 
and lifted his bow. His head was bent, as if in 
thought, and when the bow fell the music was 
very soft and gentle, as if thinking to itself. 

They were disappointed; and as the music crept 
on they grew resentful and a little scornful that 
this should be the famous player. He could play 
no better than Gifford, who sat looking up from 
the orchestra, a look of intelligent criticism in his 
round, spectacled face. 

The actors stirred and settled into easier posi- 
tions, waiting the end. One or two glanced 
obliquely at the proud mother. Her eyes were on 
the floor, and the small foot, beneath its skirt, 
tapped impatiently. 

The bow wandered on, without hurry and with- 
out power. It had forgotten itself —and them. 
It played a few bars and stopped. The listeners 
stirred as if to break up. They glanced at the 
player and settled back. The bow swept down 
AGAIN ike 

The mother’s shrewd eyes leaped. They flashed 
from face to face, and back, in fond triumph. 
The sound flooded the big, empty house. It 
gripped the heart-strings. . . . The listeners forgot 
to listen. They forgot where they were. They for- 
got that it was music. . . . When it ceased, it died 
away softly, singing to itself —a quaint melody 
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that none of them had ever heard. They thronged 
upon him. But Gifford, leaping on the stage, 
thrust them aside. His round face glowed as he 
shook the player’s hand. 

“That ’s all right,—-you can play,” he said 
patronizingly. ‘But I want to see that violin.” 

He took it in his hands reverently, touching it 
here and there with swift, certain touch. 

“Where did you get it?”’ he demanded, peering 
into it. 

“In Newbergh — from an old German woman. 
Her husband’s — he was dead.”’ 

He nodded. “Yes, yes.” His hands strayed 
over it. 

The actors were dispersing to their places. 
They glanced at him curiously as they passed. 

“T’m in the way,” said Alec, holding out his 
hand for it. 

“No, no.”’ The violin was held close. The 
spectacles glared at him. “ What will you take 
for it?” 

Alee shook his head. 

“T’ll give you fifteen hundred,” said the vio- 
linist swiftly. 

Alec’s eyes opened a little. “I guess not,” he 
said with a smile; “‘money won’t buy it. — But 
I’m afraid I cheated the old lady.” 

The prosaic violinist fairly danced, holding the 
instrument close. “It’s not the money,” he 
wailed; ‘it’s the violin. No matter what I offer, 
it’s worth more. Money can’t pay.” 
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“That ’s what I said,” responded Alec, smiling 
and holding out his hands. 

The violin dropped reluctantly into them. 

‘But I shall have to send the old lady fourteen 
hundred,” he added ruefully as he moved away 
to the flies. 

“Yes — great joke!” laughed Gifford, a little 
skeptical and grim, moving to his place in the 
orchestra. 

“So it is,” assented Alec, looking over to him 
and nodding as he left the stage. 

He arranged hurriedly with his mother to call 
for her after the rehearsal, and left the theatre, 
going directly to the office of a well-known law- 
yer. 

The transaction seemed to amuse the old lawyer, 
and even to irritate him a little, as it drew toa 
close and he saw that his client was in earnest. 

“You know, I suppose, that there is no legal 
or moral right by which she can claim this money,” 
he commented dryly, looking over his spectacles 
and dipping his pen to take down the final items 
of the business intrusted to him. 

“T know,” said Alec briefly. 

The notes were jotted down without further 
comment. 

When the business was finished and Alec was 
leaving, the old lawyer held out his hand. “I’m 
glad to have met you,” he said. 


LVII 
BEHIND THE SCENES 


E wandered about the streets, noting the 

changes of ten years; but noting oftener, 
with swift surprise, the changes in himself. When 
he looked at his watch it was past the hour, and 
when he reached the theatre it was empty. His 
violin lay on the ledge where he had placed it with 
care as he went out, and he lifted it down, to carry 
away. ... A thought flashed upon him. — He 
would play the mood of the streets while it was 
fresh to him. 

He undid the straps and lifted the violin, fin- 
gering it with gentle touch. A rapt, eager look 
held his sombre face as it bent above the violin, 
waiting. ... 

A pillar hid the stage from view. 

The man and woman who came upon it, from 
the opposite side, saw only the big, empty house, 
with its rows of silent boxes and chairs. They 
advanced quickly to the front of the stage, where 
the footlights still burned dimly. He held her 
hand, looking at her with eager glances. 

When they reached the centre of the stage, he 
halted, and lifting her hand, with a swift, swinging 
motion, slid deftly under it. She took three light 
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steps to the right and three to the left, her eyes 
intent on his face. 

He gave a grunt of semi-satisfaction. ‘Dot is 
goot.”” He took out a handkerchief and wiped 
his huge brow. He shook a small finger at her as 
he replaced it. “If you can shust make dem tam 
faeries do it like dot,”’ he said sternly. 

““T can do it,”’ she responded placidly. 

“Umph!” he grunted; “you tink you can teach 
so petter as Herr Mynter.” 

She shook her head, smiling. “I don’t scold 
them,”’ she said. 

He glared at her. 

“And I am older than you.” She beamed on 
him with the archness of sixty years. 

His face relaxed. ‘Ach! You vill neffer be 
old,” he said gallantly. 

He took her hand again. ‘Now — shust vunce 
more, how it goes, dot sthep!”’ 

She raised her hand lightly to his and lifted her 
green skirt a trifle for the peeping foot. 

He opened his mouth, “Vun, dwo’”»— The 
words remained transfixed. . . . 

A sound, soft and low, was enfolding them — 
holding them — flooding the house — lifting them 
on its tide — bearing them on a sea of light — out 
through space — beyond space . . . where the stars 
grow dim and the soul is freed. 

The little, great man stood dumb, his hand 
fallen to his side and his jaw dropping. It came 
together with a snap as the music ceased. 
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“Who is dot?” he whispered hoarsely. 

She shook her head. Her eyes were on the 
floor and she was smiling softly. 

He started forward. ‘“Hist!’’— He held upa 
finger. The music had begun again, faint and 
musing. . . . It swept on. 

When it stopped he sprang forward. His big 
face was glowing. “Dot man vill I teach to 
blay!” he snorted. 

He darted behind the scenes and came upon the 
player, dazed and smiling, emerging from his 
dream. For a long silence they confronted each 
other. 

The player held out his hand. “You don’t 
remember me, Herr Mynter,”’ he said reproach- 
fully. 

The great man gripped it with his small fingers. 
“Nein, I haf neffer seen you. But I am the only 
man in Ameriga as can teach you to blay,” he 
said triumphantly. He pulled a card from his 
pocket. ‘To-morrow morning you vill gome ” — 

““Nonsense, Herr Mynter!” It was his mo- 
ther’s voice, sharp and sweet, with the pride of 
it. “He is a great player. He does not need 
you. You refused him once.” She rolled out 
the words. 

He stood with the bit of pasteboard in his 
hand, glaring from mother to son. 

Alec held out his hand for it. “No, no, 
mother,” he said swiftly. ‘He has things that I 
want.” 
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“What things?” she demanded scornfully. 

“Things of the spirit,” said Alec, laughing, 
his eyes on the old man’s face. 

The tiny German placed his hand on his heart 
and bowed low, first to the exalted woman and 
then to her son. 

“You are a most remargable woman, Meeses 
Darby,” he said gallantly, “but you haf a zohn as 
is more remargable as yourzelf.”’ 


LVIII 
HERR MYNTER ISSUES A DECREE 


ROMPTLY the next morning at ten he was 
knocking at Herr Mynter’s door. 

It was opened by a tiny German woman, white- 
faced and immaculate. Long braids of flaxen 
hair were wound tightly about her round head. 
She looked at him anxiously and descended in a 
meek, fat curtsy. 

“Mein Herr ist geschlaffen — schleepen,” she 
murmured, rubbing her knuckles into her small 
eyes and yawning prodigiously to illustrate the 
idea. 

Alec smiled. “Ill wait,’ he said. He spoke 
very loud and pointed to a chair. 

The anxious look was returning to her eyes. 
But Herr Mynter appeared from the adjoining 
room, buttoning his cuffs and holding out both 
hands as he came. 

‘Ach, mein friendt!” he exclaimed, embracing 
Alec and the violin in one burst of enthusiasm. 

Alec extricated himself; and Herr Mynter, 
ignoring the cuffs, turned grandly to the little 
woman, whose eyes still rested on the stranger. 

“Mein Frau, Meester Gordon. Nice woman, 
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hein?” He raised his voice as if talking to a 
child, and patted her on the back. 

She trotted placidly away, a smile curving her 
broad cheek as she disappeared through the door- 
way. 

Herr Mynter turned to Alec, the twinkle of 
affection still in his eye. He rubbed his hands 
briskly and glanced at the violin. 

“Yah,” he announced with vigor, ‘‘ Ve vill blay. 
— You undt me.” 

Alec nodded and drew out the violin. 

For an hour they worked steadily. The instru- 
ment was in Alec’s bands —in Herr Mynter’s — 
on the oor — or swinging wildly through the air. 
But somehow it never came to grief, and Herr 
Mynter’s grunt grew less guttural as the hour 
went on. At times he rubbed his hands together 
and strutted proudly back and forth, always with 
a sharp eye on the strings and the pounce of a cat 
on aslip. . . . Disapproval he expressed by rolling 
himself into a ball, casually, and emitting, at 
various points, sparks and snarls and _fizzing 
snorts. — Alec, after assuring himself that the 
great man was not suffering from a fit of epilepsy, 
played calmly on; and the little woman, trotting 
back and forth at her work, glanced up now and 
then with round, placid eyes that showed no con- 
cern. ‘The tiny man emerged from the attacks 
none the worse for his seizure, and only a trifle 
disarranged as to cuffs and collars and hair; and 
the violin played steadily on. 
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When it played loudest and fastest, he was 
comparatively calm; standing, for the most part, 
a little away, his arms folded on his chest, his 
head slightly bent, frowning under shaggy, rum- 
pled brows at nothing. But as the music softened 
and the time slackened rhythmically he drew 
nearer and nearer, hovering on anxious toes; and 
the more beautiful and ethereal it strove to be- 
come, the more frantic grew his movements, until 
— dancing, gesticulating, imploring, commanding, 
revolving in a wild frenzy — he swept the offend- 
ing player off his feet, and seizing the bow, 
showed how the movements should be played — 
poorly enough as to technique, and with nothing 
of conventional beauty, but with something under- 
neath — something gentle and inevitable and large 
and human. 

Alec received back the bow in silence and tried 
again and yet again. And the explosive little 
man softened and nodded and beamed and beat 
time with his foot until the involuntary “goot!” 
grumbled up from the depths, and he was at 
peace. Alec laid down the bow with a long smile 
and a sigh of relief. The old German looked at 
him, nodding to him to go on. 

Alec shook his head. “I might never get it 
again,” he said “and the hour must be up.” - 

“Ach! But you vill gome again,” pleaded the 
German. 

“To-morrow if I may,” said Alec, “and the 
next day.” 
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He came the next day and the next and the 
next, going each time through the baptism of fire, 
and practicing in the hours between with new in- 
sight and jealous devotion. 

On the fifth morning the master received him 
in stern silence. He nodded curtly for him to 
begin, and stood with his head a little bent and 
turned away, listening glumly. Not even when the 
music reached its highest point did he stir or turn 
his head. . . . The sound rose and floated, filling 
the common room with a kind of tremulous beauty. 
The tiny woman from the kitchen came and stood 
in the doorway, her hands folded meekly and her 
eyes resting on the violin. But Herr Mynter, 
his shoulders shrugged away and his eyes on the 
floor, had not stirred. 

Alec, still playing, approached him slowly. 
The bow stopped. | 

The little man looked up, dashing a hand across 
his big cheek. ‘“Vhat for don’t you blay?” he 
demanded angrily. 

“T was afraid I wasn’t playing it right,” said 
Alec meekly. 

“You blay it more right as anypodty,”’ re- 
sponded the old man gloomily. He drew out a 
large, red handkerchief and blew a blast. The 
little woman fluttered back to the kitchen. 

He replaced the handkerchief, gazing at his 
companion hostilely, and with something of the 
look of a hurt child in his eyes. 

“What is it?” asked Alec. 
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“You tink you blay too tam goot!” snorted the 
old man. 

Alee’s face lightened. 

“You blay petter as anypodty in Ameriga,” 
admitted the old man grudgingly. 

“Petter as myzelf,” he added proudly. 

Alee’s eyes twinkled. 

But the old face opposite him was full of gloom. 

“Undt now you vill go to Shairmany.”’ 

“Not yet, mein Herr.” 

He raised a threatening hand. “I tell you, 
you go to Shairmany,” he said angrily. ‘‘Dere 
is vun man vhat can teach petter as Herr Mynter 
—shust vun man; undt dot man is in Leipsic 
—der Herr Doctor Schlaffenstop. You go to 
him.” 

‘And if I don’t want to?” interrupted Alec. 

The tiny hand swept it aside. “In dwenty 
days vill der Stormy Betrel sail to Havre. I 
know dot Gaptain. He is a goot man. He is 
mein friendt.”’ 

Alec opened his lips. But the torrent swept on. 

“In Leipsic vill you see der greadt Herr Doctor 
and you vill tell him you vas knowing, in Amer- 
iga, his friendt, Heinrich Mynter.” The small 
chest expanded largely. 

“And if I don’t go?” asked Alec again. 

The tiny man approached him and, reaching up, 
laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘My friendt,” he 
said solemnly and gently, “you haf de geeft. — 
You vill go to Shairmany.”’ 


LX: 
A CLOUD OF DUST 


ANDACE? — Do you. want Candace?”’ said 

Grandma Gordon placidly. ‘Candace ’s 

down to Simeon’s. She ’s carried a basket of eggs 

for their settin’ hen. Come in, Alison. She ought 

to be back by this time.”’ She glanced up at the 

clock on the wall and then out at the young man 
standing by the open window. 

He shook his head. “I will walk on and meet 
her,”’ he said. 

“That ’s right,” nodded the old lady, over her 
needles, “that’s right. — Tell her not to hurry,” 
she added kindly as he turned away. 

Her eyes followed him down the lane. He was 
tall, and he carried himself with an air of power. 
The latent masterfulness had developed into a 
kind of gracious dignity that suited the tall fig- 
ure. Grandma Gordon’s eyes rested on it approv- 
ingly. She smothered a little sigh underneath, and 
glanced down at her needles and up at the clock 
once more. 


At the turn of the lane he saw her coming. 
She was walking slowly along the road, the empty 
basket on her arm and a spray of pink blossoms in 
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her hand. She was looking down at the blossoms. 
When she reached the entrance to the lane, she 
paused and stood leaning against the post, look- 
ing back over the road she had come. The sun 
lighted it and touched her face. . . . 

He waited until he was very near before he 
spoke. ‘Good afternoon, Candace.” 

She looked up, quietly. ‘‘ Good afternoon, 
Alison. I saw you coming,” she added after a 
little pause. 

His face darkened. ‘You didn’t look up,” he 
said. 

She shook her head lightly. ‘“ I was looking 
at the mayflower.” She held it up to him. 
“Tsn’t it sweet?” 

He took it gently in his fingers. But he did 
not look at it. His eyes were on her face. “I 
wanted to speak with you, Candace.” 

She gave a long look down the road, and faced 
toward him, lifting her eyes. — “I thought so,” 
she said. She spoke quietly. But a faint flush 
came and went in her cheek where the light 
touched it. | 

“Do you know what I want to say?” he asked 
gravely. 

She nodded, looking down the road again. “TI 
suppose I do,” she replied softly. 

“T have waited a long time, Candace.” 

AY 69,7? 

“And my people are growing impatient. They 
do not like a pastor without a helpmeet.” 
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She raised her eyes to his face. ‘“There’s 
Mary Gorham,” she suggested thoughtfully. 

His eye flashed. “It’s you!” 

“T thought it was a helpmeet,” she responded 
meekly. She gave a little sigh and looked up 
toward the farmhouse. “I’ve told you so many 
times, Alison,” she said gently. 

He set his teeth more firmly. “You are wast- 
ing your life.” 

Up by the farmhouse, Martha was crossing the 
yard for the milk-pans from the garden bench. 
She loomed against the sky, large and awkward 
and purposeless. 

Candace’s eyes followed her. “I can’t help 
it,” she said. She looked at him wistfully. 

He bent toward her. “Try, Candace,” he urged 
gently. ‘I will be very good to you.” 

She lifted her eyes to his. They wavered and 
fell — and looked once more along the sunlit road. 

A quick look flashed into them. She bent for- 
ward, shading them from the light and looking 
eagerly. 

Far down the road a cloud of dust was rising. 

A smile dimpled her cheek. 

The cloud deepened and opened, revealing two 
figures. It closed again. 

She lifted laughing eyes to the face bent sternly 
toward her. ‘‘ Look!” she said. 

She looked again and bubbled over in a little 
gleeful laugh. His glance followed hers gloomily. 

The cloud was drawing nearer —was upon 
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them. And out of it rose Willum’s red face in 
its shock of hair. He was anchored fast to the 
end of a large rope, to the other end of which was 
attached a small, frisky calf. Where the calf 
led, Willum followed briskly —not from weak- 
ness, but from unexpectedness and from fear of 
choking a very valuable neck. The calf advanced 
in joyous, flying bunts, now forward, now back- 
ward, and now diagonally, but, on the whole, 
making progress ahead. 

Willum’s eyes bulged in the hopeful endeavor 
to steer ittinto the narrow lane. ‘Stan’ by, Can- 
dace! Stan’ by!” he yelled excitedly. 

She bubbled over in a little laugh and held out 
her arms to the flying beast. 

It dodged wildly and shot into the lane, landing 
unexpectedly in a corner of the straggling fence. 

The next lumbering instant Willum was upon 
it. He planted his huge body across the corner 
and faced them proudly, and the calf peered 
meekly around his leg. 

He took off his hat and wiped a heated brow. 
“Dum thing!” he said solemnly. 

Alison smiled. ‘* Led you a chase,” he said. 

Willum nodded. ‘ Wust calf on the farm,” he 
grumbled. — ““Wust calf anywhere. Wiust calf 
since that little un o’ Alec’s — ’member that calf 
o’ Alec’s, Candace?” The large grin questioned 
her. 

She nodded. Her eyes, sad and merry, rested 
on his face. 
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He returned the look fixedly. . . . His face 
fell; he glanced at her companion. Then he 
looked at the flaming western sky. ‘‘ Nice boy — 
Alec,” he said briefly. 

No one replied. 

He looked at them again. . . . They were look- 
ing at the sky. 

He hitched up the leg of a trouser, and glanced 
down at the imprisoned calf. ‘Ben chasin’ it 
ever sence three o’clock,”’ he said resentfully. 

“Don’t you think you ought to hurry now,” 
suggested Alison. 

Willum looked at him. He spread his legs 
apart and planted them more firmly. He opened 
his lips. . . . They closed suddenly to give a flying 
lurch at the rope sliding swiftly between his legs 
in the wake of the calf. It slipped from the big, 
clumsy fingers, and the calf whisked gayly ahead. 
He laughed with his head and his heels and his 
tail at Willum. 

Candace’s merry laugh followed the pair. Her 
dancing eyes sought Alison’s. 

He was regarding her gravely. He held out 
his hand, with an air of decision. ‘“Good-by, 
Candace.” 

She looked up, a little startled, and laid her 
hand timidly in his. ‘“Good-by, Alison. <Aren’t 
you going up to the house?” 

“Tt is not a fitting time to speak to you,”’ he 
said. He was smiling; but there was a look of 
disappointment under the smile. 
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She grew suddenly grave. “There will never 
be a fitting time, Alison,” she said slowly; “‘do 
give it up.” 

“Never,” he responded grimly. He turned and 
left her. 

Up in the farmyard Martha was crossing from 
the garden, her arms filled with shining pans. 
Candace, looking up through a blur of tears, felt 
her heart grow suddenly tender toward the awk- 
ward, shambling figure. 


LX 
IT IS A LONG LANE THAT HAS NO TURNING 


HE turned and watched the young man’s figure 
striding down the road. Her hand rested on 
the post and her cheek was laid lightly against it. 
The eyes had lost their merry look. They were 
wide and unseeing. The tall figure disappeared 
around the bend in the road. But the dreamer 
by the post had not stirred. . . . Music floated 
up from memory and surrounded her. Slowly her 
lips parted, in a half smile, and her foot beat time 
softly on the grass. The empty basket swung to 
and fro in her hand. In the west the red flamed 
higher and died to a cléar glow. 

A man and a child coming along the road from 
the opposite direction saw her standing there, her 
face turned away... . 

The man stopped short. ‘“ Wait,” he said to 
the child. 

She paused obediently, lifting her eyes to his. 

“Go softly and speak to her,” he said, nodding 
toward the absorbed figure. 

The child advanced over the close-cropped 
grass, lightly as a shadow. She might have been 
a dream — of the half light. When she came to 
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the dreamer’s side, she did not speak, but touched 
the skirt of her gown with slim, childish fingers. 

Candace started and looked down. . . . Her eyes 
grew wider and the lips parted. A quick breath 
escaped them. She looked away to the west and 
the glowing sky. ... 

When the eyes returned the child was still 
there. Candace put out a hesitating hand and 
laid it on the soft, light curls. 

“Who are you?” Her voice was dry and 
husky — hardly a whisper. She moistened her 
lips. ‘Who are you?” she said swiftly. 

“Madeline,” said the child. 

Candace kneeled beside her, looking into the 
grave eyes. ‘“‘Madeline?’”’— she said doubt- 
ingly; “‘yes — Madeline — yes, yes.” Her hands 
strayed over the tiny figure, half questioning, half 
caressing it. . . . She gave a quick cry and her eyes 
filled. ‘“‘You are Madeline,” she said. She took 
the waxlike face between her hands and kissed it. 

The face lighted with a soft, wistful smile. 

Candace gathered it into her arms. She patted 
the curly head and hovered over it and protected 
it and crooned over it. She laughed softly to 
herself. . . . 

When she looked up he stood beside them, look- 
ing down — waiting. 

She sprang to her feet. 

“‘T have come, you see,” he said gently. 

““Yes—have you brought the fiddle?” The 
question laughed. The eyes trembled. 
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“Not that one, but another,” he said. 

She shook her head with the childish gesture he 
remembered. — “I want that one.” 

He smiled. “Ill send for it.”’ He laid his 
hand on the child’s head. “I’ve brought you 
my little girl instead.” 

She nodded, looking down. ‘“ Yes, I know.” 

He was looking at her questioningly. 

She turned to the child with a swift, winning 
smile. ‘‘ Run ahead, up the lane, Madeline. When 
you see a beautiful old lady in a white cap, tell 
her you have come to stay. She will give you a 
kiss.” 

The child turned toward the long lane. 

Candace’s eyes followed her sweetly. ‘She is 
not like Madeline,” she said with a little sigh, 
shaking her head, “‘she’s like me.” 

He stared at her. ‘‘How did you know?” 

“That she is like me?—I can see.” Her 
laughing eyes were on his face. 

He shook his head. “That she is not like — 
not like — Madeline.” 

She looked at him slowly. . . . She waited a mo- 
ment. — “Madeline was my sister,”’ she said. 

He looked away to the clear, shining light. 
His throat struggled. . . . A single star had come 
out. He looked at it fixedly. . . . He turned back 
to her and held out his hand. “Forgive me, 
Candace.”’ 

She laid her own slowly in it. “I did,” she 
said. 
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They walked up the lane, almost in silence. 
When they reached the house she turned to him. 
“Your grandpa ’s in the meadow lot,” she said. 

He hesitated a little. Then he leaped lightly 
over the fence beside them. “I’ll go to him,” 
he said. 

She smiled at him and turned away toward the 
open door. — 


LXI 
SPRINGTIME ON THE FARM 


HE sun was shining brightly. Out by the 

wood-pile the white rooster was crowing. 
The new brood of chickens followed the clucking 
hen, and the bleat of lambs came softly up from 
the lower lot. 

A clumsy go-cart was rattling down the road 
from the barn at breakneck pace. The huge 
steed attached to it pranced and shook his red 
head and curved his great legs in real horse play. 
And the child seated in the cart held on to its 
sides, as it rattled and bumped along, shrieking 
with delight. The wax-like gravity of the small 
face was broken into pained, hysterical bits. 
Willum, looking back over his shoulder, smiled a 
big, assuring smile and pranced joyously on. 

In the week that had gone by, the child had 
crept into every heart on the farm. But over the 
heart of Willum she reigned supreme. Wherever 
his huge foot planted itself her small ones fol- 
lowed. He could hold them both in the palm of 
his hand and stretch the hand straight from his 
shoulder. But he was their humble slave. Farm 
work was given over. Stupid, plodding obedi- 
ence was a thing of the past. He was awake to 
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the fact that the soul, too, has rights. His soul 
unrolled and pranced and curveted in spring sun- 
shine. 

Candace, looking up from her work at the open 
window, smiled and beckoned with her eyes to 
some one across the room. 

He came slowly and looked out over her 
shoulder. 

“What is to be done with him?” she asked 
laughing. ‘Grandpa scolds and Grandma takes 
the sugar from his tea. He doesn’t care. They 
want him this minute in the east lot to drop po- 
tatoes.”’ 

“Tl send him,” said Alec decisively. 

He stepped out into the sunshine, without his 
hat, and sauntered toward them. 

Willum looked up and grinned. The child 
smiled trustfully. 

Alec returned the look, shaking his head. ‘No 
more to-day, Willum,” he said firmly, “they 
want you in the potato lot.” 

Willum shuffled his feet and looked at the sky. 
Then he looked at the child. The smile in her 
face had gone out. 

He turned to Alec with a clumsy gesture, — 
“You go fiddle,” he said. He lifted the neap of 
the cart and pranced gayly away, Madeline’s 
shrieks of joy and fear floating behind. 

Alec thrust his hands into his pockets and 
turned to the window. ‘No use,’ he said, shak- 
ing his head. 
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She smiled back. ‘You ’ll have to take her to 
Germany,” she said. 

He looked at her intently. She was stoning 
raisins and her eyes were fixed on the bowl. 

“She ’s to stay with you,” he said quietly. 
The springtime was in his blood. And the years 
of waiting hovered about them. He folded his 
arms on the sill and leaned on it and watched her. 

She looked up swiftly and down again. “Your 
hair is white,” she said, “part of it.” 

He leaned a little nearer. “I wish it were my 
heart,”’ he said softly. | 
Her eyes fluttered. ‘A piece of it?” she 
asked. ; 

“The whole of it,’ he said swiftly. He was 
trying to look in her eyes. 

“Take care!” she cried, “they are sticky!” 
She held up her hands from the bowl. 

“Don’t tease, Candace. Look up.” 

She raised her eyes slowly. . . . 

“Will you go to Germany with me?” 

The eyes did not falter. They looked into his 
—a long, grave look. Then she gave a little 


sigh of joy and regret, and the twinkle came. 


back. ‘‘ Maddie will have to go, too,” she said, 
smiling swiftly, “and Willum.” 

He leaned nearer to her in the window. 

“Take care!” she warned. She held up her 
hands with the sticky finger-tips outspread. 

“Put down your hands,” he replied sternly, 
looking at them. 


CO _ 
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She put them meekly down. 

** Look at me,”’ he said. 

She raised her face to his. 
trembled a little. 

He bent and kissed it. 


The sweet mouth 


LXII 
NEW LIGHT 


O-MORROW ?” 
She shook her head. 

“Wednesday?” 

“No.” The reply came slowly. 

‘When ? — We sail the thirtieth, you know.” 

The “we” was very sweet. But she waited, 
looking down at the sewing in her hands — though 
she was not sewing. 

“What is it, Candace?” 

“Td rather wait — till we get to Boston.” She 
spoke very low, and without looking up. 

He stared at her. “And not Grandpa and 
Grandma there?” 

She nodded. ‘‘ Perhaps they ’d go,” she added 
hopefully, after a little pause. 

He shook his head. “Never. It’s a little 
thing to us, but it’s big to them, Candace. Why 
not have it here at home — right off?” 

‘““Who’d marry us?” she asked evasively. 

He looked at her in surprise. “Alison, of 
course.”’ 

She made no reply. 

“Who else is there?” 
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“Nobody.” She spoke meekly. Her eyes flut- 
tered and looked out of the window. 

He was studying her face. A new look had 
come into his own, + question and doubt and dis- 
belief. He sprang to his feet and paced the room, 
his hands in his pockets and his head a little 
bent. 

She sat looking out of the window, the sewing 
untouched in her lap. 

He stopped at her side. “I’m going down to 
see him,”’ he announced. 

She looked up with a swift breath. “Don’t go, 
Alec.” 

He touched the flushed cheek lightly. ‘Don’t 
be afraid.” There was a new look in the gray 
_eyes bent upon her. “I shall not ask him. I 
was a fool. I want to see him.”’ 

She looked at him gratefully. 

“Poor fellow,” he said distantly. He was 
looking down into her eyes. 

She shook her head with a little laugh. ‘Don’t 
say that to him.” 

“Never fear,” he responded. “I want to tell 
him myself,’ he added more gravely. “I don’t 
want him to hear it from anybody else.” 

‘**No—o,”’ she faltered. 

He looked at her keenly. “Does he know?” 
he demanded. 

“Maybe, — he knows you are home,” she added 
lamely. | 

“Of course.” He spoke with a little impa- 
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tience. “I’ve seen him a dozen times. What 
has that to do with it?” 

“Nothing,” she replied. She had taken up the 
sewing from her lap and was examining a hem 
critically. 

He bent a shrewd look on her. It changed to 
exultation. ‘He knows it,” he said, trying to 
see her face; “he has known it all along!” 

“T had to tell him something,” faltered Can- 
dace. 

“Angel!” he responded. 

He was kneeling by her chair, holding both the 
restless hands in one of his. With the other he 
bent back the flooding face, looking into it ten- 
derly. ‘Ten years!” he said under his breath. 
“What made you, Candace?” 

The flitting glance avoided his. - It rested on 
the violin, where it lay on the high shelf across 
the room. A little laugh came into her eyes. “I 
think it was the fiddle,” she said. 

He planted a swift, reproachful kiss on the up- 
turned face and was gone. 


LXITT 
A PAYMENT FALLS DUE 


HE sat, half smiling, drawing the thread idly 

through her fingers, a little flush mantling 
her cheek and dying out with the pulsing of her 
heart. 

A step at the door set it.flaming. She gathered 
up her sewing and thrust the needle in at random. 

The old man’s glance scanned the room hope- 
fully. His face fell. ‘“‘Where’s Alec?” he de- 
manded, stumping across to his desk. 

“Down to Alison’s,” she said. She was busy 
pulling out a row of very crooked stitches. 

He looked at her suspiciously. ‘Why didn’t 
you go with him?”’ he said gruffly. 

“He did n’t ask me to.” 

The old man sat down with a thump. The 
clock on the wall took up its tick. 

It was Candace that broke in upon it. “I 
guess you owe me a good deal of money, Mr. 
Gordon,” she said placidly. 

“Huh?” The question came absently over his 
shoulder. He did not look up. 

““T said you owe me a lot of money,” she re- 
peated, with a little twinkle, — “I was thinking 
of asking for some of it.”’ 
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“You going to be married?” he demanded. 

* He lifted his head hopefully. But he did not 
look around. She made no reply. 

He seized his chair by the arms and turned it 
swiftly about to face her, thumping it squarely on 
its four legs. “Going to be married?” he re- 
peated. He was looking at her shrewdly over his 
spectacles. “I’ve got fifty dollars of yourn. 
You ’ll hev it the day you’re married. That’s 
all I owe ye. — Mebbe I shall give ye a little 
suthin’ extry,” he added, looking at her cun- 
ningly. 

Her eyes danced. ‘But you owe me more, 
Mr. Gordon, — ever so much more, — thousands.”’ 
She was leaning forward, looking at him laugh- 
ingly. 

He stiffened in his chair. ‘What d’ ye mean?” 
he asked sternly. 

‘““You made the bargain a long time ago,” she 
said slowly, watching his face, “ten or twelve 
years ago. You told me you would give me all 
Alec earned fiddling — twice over.” The voice 
was sweet and teasing. ‘‘ Don’t you remember, 
Mr. Gordon ?”’ 

He stirred uneasily in his chair. “That was 
jest jokin’, Candace,”’ he said weakly. 

““Oh”?— The pause was very expressive. “I 
didn’t know. You gave me ten dollars once on 
lias 

He shifted his legs a little. “Like enough,” 
he said, “like enough.” 
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The clock took up its burden again. 

“How much ’d it be?” asked the old man cau- 
tiously. “I might give it to ye when ye married 
—part of it. If ye married right,” he added 
quickly. ! 

She smiled. ‘Well, there’s the fiddle first; ”’ 
she glanced toward the high shelf. 

“Ye can’t count the fiddle,” he interposed 
quickly, “he didn’t earn it. He inherited it.” 

“This is a new one,” she responded wickedly, 
— “bought with his own money.” 

“Thet so?” The old man eyed it. “How 
much ’d he give?” 

“How much do you think?” 

He pursed his lips shrewdly. ‘ Wal, twenty- 
five dollars — thirty-five, mebbe.”’ 

She bubbled over in a little laugh, and leaned 
forward in her chair. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars.”” The words dropped 
slowly. “And he’s afraid it’s worth more.” 
She leaned back smiling. 

The old man had dwindled a little in his chair. 
His shrewd eyes were raised to the high shelf. 
“Put all his eggs into one basket,” he grumbled, 
“and a fiddling one, at that.” 

Candace’s eyes sparkled. “It isn’t nearly 
all,” she said. ‘“‘He’s got money in the bank — 
lots of it. He doesn’t know how much himself. 
But he says there ’s”” — 

The old man was leaning forward, hanging with 
shrewd eagerness on her words. 
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“__ Over fifteen thousand!” she finished tri- 
umphantly. 

His look of questioning changed to incredulity, 
and closed itself in. He regarded her sternly. 
“That ’s more ’n Lyman Sisson ’s got,’’ he said. 

She rose and went into the west room. When 
she came back she held a small book in her hand. 
“Here it is,’ she said; “the interest hasn’t been 
added for a long while —and he’s put more in 
since. It’s all his.” 

He took the book in clumsy, reverent fingers, 
holding it open and following the columns with 
his thumb. A stern, exalted look grew in his face. 
He laid it down and took off his spectacles to look 
at her, holding them in his thumb and forefinger. 

‘Alec ’s a rich man,” he said solemnly. 

She nodded merrily. “He offered to give it to 
me,” she said, “but I shan’t need it if you keep 
your promise.” 

He glanced at her sharply. 

Her face was very innocent. It was very pretty 
too. He looked at it a long time. — “Alec’s a 
nice boy,” he said craftily. 

“Yes.” Her eyes were on the floor. 

‘He ’ll make a good husband for somebody.”’ 

66 Vag 7? 

He drew his chair a little nearer and bent for- 
ward to see her face. ‘Set your cap for him, 
Candace,” he suggested deeply. | 

The laughing eyes were turned away. “I can’t 
ask him,”’ she said. 
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““No—o, ye can’t do that,” said the old man 
lamely, “but ye can spruce up a little, can’t ye? 
— put on a ribbon — or suthin’?”’ He looked at 
her doubtfully. . . . “Ye don’t need no ribbon!” 
he said with conviction. 

She laughed outright. A shadow fell on the floor. 

They looked up, — the old man a little guiltily, 
Candace with a sweet look in her eyes. 

Alec came across the floor, slowly, looking at 
them. “Has she told you?” he asked. 

She shook her head. | 

“She showed it to me,”’ said the old man, hold- 
ing up the book with a proud chuckle. 

“That ’s nothing,” said Alec a little disdainfully. 

“Fifteen thousand dollars,” said his grand- 
father. He said the fifteen thousand reverently, 
as if it were a kind of Te Deum. 

“But I’m going to have more than that,” said 
Alec. 

“What!” The old man spoke sharply and sat 
erect, looking at him. 

“Tell him, Candace,” said Alec. He had put 
his arm about her and was drawing her nearer to 
the old man. 

She smiled down at the old man with dancing, 
earnest eyes. 

He looked from one to the other inquiringly. 
He put on his spectacles and looked at them 
again. A smile overspread the big face. “Go 
and tell yer grandma— both on ye,” he said. 
“She ’s been prayin’ for ye — ten years.” 


LXIV 
WILLUM ACTS AS MESSENGER BOY 


HE regarded him curiously. ‘“ What are you 
smiling about ?”’ she asked. 

“T met Alison on the way,” he replied, break- 
ing into a laugh. 

“Did n’t you go to the parsonage? ”’ 

He shook his head. 

“Was he coming here?” 

66 Woogie, 

“What for?” 

“To see when we wanted to be married.” 

““What!’? She had stopped short in the lane. 
She looked at him reproachfully. 

“That ’s what he said,” responded Alec. 

“How did he know? — nobody knew,” she add- 
ed, drawing herself up with a little air of impor- 
tance. 

Alec laughed. 

“How did he know?” she repeated, ignoring 
him. 

“Willum,” he said mysteriously. 

“What do you mean?” | 

“Alison said Willum appeared this morning 
with at nae in the go-cart and demanded to see 
the minister.’ 
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Candace’s face danced a little. “Well?” 

“Mrs. Wilson told him he was busy and could 
n’t be disturbed. But Willum said he’d have to 
be disturbed. He’d come on important business. 
So she went in to Alison and told him; and he 
left his sermon on the table, he said, and came 
out, and Willum stood there grinning like an 
image. — Can’t you see him?” 

She nodded. 

“And Willum told him we were going to be 
married right off. And he’d come to tell him, 
so he could be getting ready to do the marrying.” 

She smiled a little. But there was a look of 
wistful pity behind it. 

“And then Willum pranced off. And Alison 
went back to — Jeremiah or somebody, I suppose.”’ 
He broke off, looking at her. 

Her eyes were on the ground... . 

“Don’t pity him too much, Candace,” he said 
gently, “he won’t stand it. I just hinted that 
you wanted to wait till we got to Boston, and he 
turned on me like a panther and said if we went 
to Boston, he’d go too. He’d marry us there.” 

She looked up, smiling through the mist. 
“‘He’s always like that,’’ she said. 

“Ye—s,” admitted Alec, a little grudgingly. 
He broke intoa laugh. “I guess I can afford to 
let him have as much as that,” he said swiftly, 
drawing her towards him. 

They walked on in silence. 

““T want to have my mother here,” he said. 
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She looked up quickly. ‘Your grandpa won’t 
like it.” 

Alec smiled. ‘‘He’s never seen her,” he re- 
plied. ‘“She’ll say ten Irish words to him. 
He’ll follow her like a lamb, with the rest of 
[emi 

“When can she get here?” asked Candace, 
smiling doubtfully at the lamb. 

“Let ’s see — Thursday — Friday — they could 
n’t come before Tuesday — shall it be Tuesday, 
Candace? ”’ 

She nodded, with a quick flush. 

‘“‘And there ’s Herr Mynter,” he said. “I wish 
Herr Mynter could come.” 

“Yes,” she said eagerly. “He must come.” 

He looked at her, smiling. “He is a busy 
man,”’ he said. 

“Not if you want him,” she replied, shaking 
her head. “He’ll come,—and Frau Mynter,” 
she added jealously, “I want her. And Lydia 
Graham, and her mother.”’ 

He laughed gayly. ‘Well ask them all,” he 
said. ‘Don’t you want the whole Boston Theatre 
Company ?”’ he said teasingly. 

She shook her head. “I want just those you 
do,” she said, “‘and they ll all come.” 


> 


LXV 
VIRGINIA REEL 


HEY all came. The day was filled with sun- 

shine. The scent of baked meats and spices 

and loaf cake was in the air, and the sound of 
laughing. 

At twilight they assembled in the big, musty 
parlor, and sat in the stiff-backed chairs that 
fringed the room, and waited expectantly. She 
came in, a little shyly, walking with soft steps © 
and holding herself very straight. Her dress of 
shining, crusted white gleamed softly in the dim 
room, and her eyes held a clear light; but her 
cheeks were like the heart of a rose in the sun- 
shine. 

The voice of the young minister broke the still- 
ness, and the words of the service quivered through 
it. 

To Cousin Lydia, sitting serenely by her mother 
across the room, it was like a sweet, deep-toned 
bell. The dark face, with its stern, ascetic lines, 
stirred her imagination. She had always admired 
Cousin Alison. . . . To-day the face wore a new 
look to her. 

When the service was done and the company 
were all crowding about them with jokes and tears 
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—furtively wiped away — and smiles, she crossed 
the room to him and held out her hand. ‘ Why 
don’t you come and speak to mother, Cousin Ali- 
son?’’ she asked, with a gentle, reproachful smile. 

He looked into the uplifted eyes, and something 
that he saw there was like the touch of cool fin- 
gers. He crossed to speak to Mrs. Graham, and 
lingered. He had an idea he was going away at 
once. Later, when he remembered it, he dis- 
missed it smilingly. 

In the living-room, tables and chairs had been 
pushed back. 

“Give us a tune, Alec!” called some one. 
“‘Play a tune for your wedding.” 

He shook his head, smiling, and glanced toward 
his grandfather. He had not touched the fiddle 
since he came home. 

His grandfather caught his eye and came across 
the room. “Take your fiddle, boy — play ’em a 
tune,” he said gruffly. 

Alec reached up and took down the ya and 
tuned it softly. 

They fell into place, as the music began, dan- 
cing with a stiff and heavy abandon, their faces 
set for the occasion. As the music caught them, 
they forgot. The secret springs gave way, and 
they swung and Jaughed with sudden lightness, and 
their feet kept time to the rhythm in their hearts. 

At a touch, the floor was cleared and two figures 
advanced lightly, hand in hand. Herr Mynter, 
with his short, tiny legs and his big head, and 
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Mrs. Darby, plump, comely, and graceful, took 
possession of the stage. He laid his hand on 
his heart and bowed low in salutation. She de- 
scended in a sweeping swirl of skirts that put the 
salutation to shame. ‘They rose and faced each 
other, and caught the music with lightest touch 
and floated away upon it. 

The company looked on with gaping breath. 
’Gustus Garvin glanced at his neighbor. He 
nudged him warningly. 

_ “Keep quiet, Tim,” he whispered. 

Tim grinned back. ‘“Can’t do it,” he whispered 
sheepishly. “I’m goin’ all over.’ His head was 
bobbing and his foot rose and fell to the fairy 
dance. 

It was dancing bewitched —the froth of dan- 
cing — motion and light and sound. The com- 
pany caught it and fell into line. They joined- 
hands and circled about and danced and laughed 
and sang till the music came to a breathless stop. 

Herr Mynter, with a flourish of pride, escorted 
his partner to a chair. She sank into it, her 
laughing hand pressed to her side. ’ | 

‘““°'T was a divil of a dance ye led me,”’ she said 
reproachfully, with panting breaths. 

Alexander Gordon, who had been surveying 
the scene through pleased spectacles, looked down 
at her sharply and edged a little away. 

Herr Mynter bowed low before her. “You 
tanced it more zharming as neffer vas,” he said 
gallantly. 
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He ran his eye over the gaping crowd. “All 
dake blaces for der Ferginia reel,” he shouted. 
“Ver is mein Frau?” he demanded, threading 
his way among the dancers. The little woman 
stared meekly at him from the wall. 

“Ach, meine Liebe!’’ He tucked the fat hand 
under his arm. ‘“ Kommst du mit mir.” 

He placed her at the head of a set and darted 
off. She started to follow him down the room. 

“Sthay dere!” he commanded. 

He darted hither and thither, back and forth, 
dictating and shoving people. 

‘““Vun more gubble here!’ he shouted in busi- 
nesslike tones, crowding a set together with run- 
ning hands. 

No one responded. His eye leaped over the 
room. It lighted on Mrs. Darby, serene and 
smiling, and on Alexander Gordon, withdrawn 
to a little distance, severe and grim. 

“Ach, Meester Gorton, for shust dese vun 
dime, vill you nod tance dot tance —dot noble 
tance?” he pleaded, approaching the old man. 

The white head shook itself stiffly. The mouth 
drew together. ‘Don’t dance,” he said. 

Herr Mynter clasped his hands and retreated. 
He glanced appealingly at the smiling Irishwo- 
Mans Wye ke 

She rose and shook out her fluttering draperies 
and floated toward the old man. 

He dropped the hint of an eyelid toward her, 
and looked quickly away. 
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She paused before him, her eyes raised to his 
face. ... “It’s a tall man ye ’re after bein,’ 
Misther Gordon,” she said admiringly. 

He straightened his shoulders a little and looked 
downward in her direction. “Six feet two,” he 
said gruffly. 

She clasped her hands. “It’s meself was after 
dancing wid a man, wance upon a time, — six feet 
and more, he was called,” she said reflectively, 
“but he was niver the tallness of yerself.”” She 
gave a little upward sigh. 

He grew an inch or two as she gazed. 

“Six feet two in my stocking-feet,” he volun- 
teered. 

“1 ’d know it by the look of ye,” she responded 
sweetly. 

“Arm sound as a beam,” he said, stretching it 
out and clinching his fist to test the muscle for 
her. 

She laid her plump hand on it. “It’s turrible 
hard,” she said timidly. 

He nodded sharply. The fist dropped to his 
side. The plump hand on his sleeve forgot to 
remove itself. It rested there contentedly. He 
looked down on it complacently and across the 
room to Herr Mynter. 

“All in der blaces!” shouted the little man. 

Alexander Gordon looked down at the plump 
hand again. He lifted it more comfortably into 
place with his right hand and bent toward her. 

“S’posin’ we try it,” he suggested grimly. . 
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She smiled and nodded brightly. They walked 
grandly across the floor. Herr Mynter’s face 
broke into smiles and radiance. 

“Ach, mein goot friendt!”’ He ruffled the old 
man with a swift embrace, escorting him to a 
place of honor at the head of a set —- Willum at 
his left, and Martha, grinning wide, at his part- 
ner’s right. 

Alec raised his bow, smiling across to his mo- 
ther’s twinkling eyes. She caught her partner’s 
hands and drew him swiftly into place. In and 
out through the twinkling maze she led him, and 
“down the middle” at last, with sweeping touch, 
—a proud, pleased look in the old face and the 
stern, stiff feet beating time to a march of vic- 
tory. 

The memory of the dance lingers yet. And 
several old ladies tell the story of the Gordon 
wedding, and of the night when from behind their 
mothers’ ample skirts, they heard the famous vio- 
linist play the Virginia reel, and watched Grandpa 
Gordon and the actress from Boston go “down 
the middle” together to the sound of the sweet, 
swift tune. 


LXVI 
THE STORMY PETREL SETS SAIL 


HE Stormy Petrel had eased away from the 

wharf. She paused a breath and waited, 

her wings drooping. They fluttered softly and 

opened to a whiff of breeze that came stealing up 

the harbor. ‘They spread and bellied as it filled 
them — and the boat dipped lightly away. 

Three people stood on her deck, looking back. 
The crowd that had gathered on the dock, calling 
out good-byes as long as the boat was within hail, 
broke into groups and moved idly about, talking 
to one another and waving now and then to the 
departing vessel. 

One figure alone remained motionless. It rose 
head and shoulders above the rest, and flamed a 
bushy head against the western sky. 

He had insisted on coming with the child, and 
it was only at the wharf that he had been forcibly 
detached. Some one had picked her up bodily and 
carried her on board. He had lifted a huge foot 
to follow; but the plank was pulled up and he 
stood, with gaping mouth, watching the channel 
widen between them. He had removed his hat, 
as if with some vague notion of the burial service, 
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and stood with it under his arm watching the 
speeding boat. 

The crowd jostled him. But he gave no heed 
to anything except the small face — growing mo- 
mently smaller —turned toward him from the 
deck. She waved a comforting hand and he raised 
his hat and swung it about his big head three 
times, replacing it under his arm when he had 
done. 

The child’s face was full of admiring affection 
as she watched the clumsy gesture. She lifted it 
gravely to the man at her side. 

“T love Willum,” she said. 

“That ’s right, Madeline,’’ he returned absently. 

His eyes were following a tall figure down the 
wharf as it stooped toward a slender, graceful one 
beside it. ‘* Lydia will mend the minister’s heart 
for him, one of these days,” he said, with a quick 
glance at Candace over the child’s head. 

She smiled back. “I see.”” She spoke with a 
little sigh. 

“You don’t want it to stay broken?” he 
laughed. 

“‘No-o,”’ she faltered. — “ He might wait till the 
boat was out of sight,’’ she added with a little pout. 

Alec laughed. ‘See mother!” He waved his 
hand vigorously. ‘Herr Mynter’s a speck beside 
her — smaller than ever!” He waved his hand 
again, laughing. 

Madeline looked at him atantiveli “You ’re 
crying,” she announced. | 
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“Tt must be the salt water,’’ he answered, look- 
ing down at her and smiling; “people who go to 
Shairmany don’t cry.” 

“Herr Mynter cried.” 

“That ’s because he could n’t.” 

“Why can’t he go?” 

“Fle is an exile. It is the most beautiful land 
in the world to him. It is the Vaterland.” 

“Are we going there?” 

66 ViGeere ' 

She gave a quick sigh. “I don’t want to leave 
Willum,” she said. 

He smiled. ‘You will find another Willum 
there,” he said. “Shairmany is full of Willums.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t want another,” 
she said gravely. 

“Why not?” 

“Martha called him a fool, the other day. 
What is a fool?” she asked, fixing her eyes on 
his face. 

He shook his head. 

“Don’t you know?” she demanded. 

“T could play it on my violin. But I can’t tell 
you. Ask your mother.”’ He looked across, with 
tender eyes, to Candace, as she stood with her 
hand on the child’s shoulder. 

Candace smiled, glancing back over the red- 
dened water to the figure against the sky. 

“A fool?” she said musingly; “I think it must 
be some one a great deal wiser than he seems.” 

A contented look settled on the child’s face. 
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“Sometimes,” added Alec, smiling thought- 
fully, “it might be some one a great deal more 
stupid than he seems.” 

The child was silent for a moment. Then she 
lifted a puzzled face. ‘Are there a great many 
fools?’ she asked quaintly. 

The small cannon at the bow of the boat boomed 
a parting salute to the fort on the left as they 
passed. ; 

The child watched with grave eyes. The puff 
of smoke drifted along the rail and vanished in 
thin air, far astern. 

The Stormy Petrel sailed on toward the day. 
Far in the west, where night shuts down, a clumsy 
figure, with dumb eyes and flaming hair, waited 
against the sky. 
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